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PREFACE 

The incidents in the life of Sir Christopher 
Wren which are introduced into this story, 
and interwoven with imaginary incidents con- 
nected with the fictitious characters, belong 
to the later years of his long career. 

The careful student of the history of this 
great architect of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries must feel that, great 
and noble as was his work, the man who 
achieved it was greater and nobler. 

Disappointed at the very opening of his 
career by the rejection of his favourite plan 
for a new London, which would have made 
the city the pride of the whole nation ; 
thwarted in the execution of his great works 
through the ignorance and jealousy of 
inferior men ; and at last dismissed from 
his post of Surveyor-General by a king 
> who was incapable of appreciating his 
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iv PREFACE 

genius, he gave way to no idle lamenta- 
tions, much less to any bitter recriminations ; 
and ended his strenuous and disinterested 
life of more than ninety years in tranquil 
studies and the peace of God. 

The chief authority for all facts connected 
with him is the Memoirs of the Wren 
family, compiled by his son, and published 
by his grandson under the title of 
Parentalia ; but I desire also to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to Sir Christopher 
Wren: His Family and His Times, by Lucy 
Phillimore. London, 1881. 

WooDSiDE, Leigh Woods, Clifton, 
September 1898. 
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BOOK I 

* I have built an house of habitation for Thee, and 
a place for Thy dwelling for ever.' 

2 Chronicles vi. 2. 



Under the Dome of St Paul's 



CHAPTER I 

DISMISSAL 

1709. The sun was setting behind the Malvern 
Hills, which stood out in purple majesty of out- 
line gainst the opal sky of the autumn evening. 
Beneath the lower range of hills, on the crest of 
which Uplands Manor House stood, the fair vale 
of Gloucester lay in calm beauty. The noble 
tower of the cathedral, with the roofs of the city 
clustering round it, was distinctly visible — ^the city 
which had, in the memory of those still living, 
defied King Charles the First, and, refusing to sur- 
render to him, gave the final blow to his hope of 
regaining the kingdom, which was even then slip- 
ping from his grasp, and the confidence of his 
people. Villages and hamlets, swelling uplands and 
copses, brilliant with the shades of gold and russet 
with which autumn clothes the trees with lavish 
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4 DISMISSAL 

hand, lay in the soft radiance of St Luke's 
summer. So profound was the hush that had 
fallen upon nature, that scarcely a sound was 
heard to break it The distant lowing of the 
cattle in the meadows, the caw of the homeward- 
bound rooks, the gentle cooing of the wood pigeons 
on the fir trees above the Manor only accentuated 
the silence which reigned. 

The tall figure of a lady now appeared on 
the terrace before the house, but her light foot- 
steps were scarcely heard as she went forward to 
an old stone parapet and looked over the valley 
lying below. Dame Dorothy Seymour's hands 
were clasped over a letter which, after a few 
moments, she unfolded and read. Her lips curled 
as she did so, and her dark eyes were aflame 
with some strong emotion. Dame Dorothy's hood 
had fallen back from her head, and the silver 
lines in her abundant hair glistened in the light 
She was a beautiful woman of middle age, with 
clear-cut features, and there was grace in every 
movement as she turned to walk a few paces to 
meet a young man, who came up the flight of 
stone steps leading from the pleasance to the terrace 
and, with his cap in his hand, made her a low bow. 

' I have had your letter, Godfrey, and will take 
heed to its contents.' 
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'I regret—' 

' No regrets, if it please you. I take my 
notice to quit, and only crave a few weeks' delay 
that the plans I must form may take definite 
shape/ 

Sir Godfrey Seymour looked somewhat cowed by 
the haughty manner and low, incisive tones with 
which his attempt at explanation had been met 
He tried again to finish the sentence which had 
been so abruptly interrupted. 

' I regret, madam, that I am forced to ask you 
to seek another home. I will make all possible 
efforts to ensure your convenience.' 

' I thank you,* was the reply, with a curtsey as 
low as Sir Godfrey's bow had been, 'but I do 
not desire to be under any obligation to you. 
This house and these lands are yours, but your 
good father would fain have had me and my 
children feel that the home to which I came 
as a bride should be my refuge as a widow.' 

'The disagreements,' Sir Godfrey began, 'have 
not been my fault I love peace; and what peace, 
I pray you, has there been of late? My wife — ' 

'Your wife, an upstart chosen from a rank of 
life beneath you, has dared to set me at naught, 
pushing herself forward, interfering with my chil- 
dren, treating me with shameless discourtesy; but 
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what can I look for from a low-bom, ill-nurtured 
girl, who cares for nought but finery to deck 
her person, and has a tongue which could find 
its rival for coarse abuse amongst the fisher 
women in the Gloucester market?' 

'You do her, madam, gross injustice,' Sir 
Godfrey said. 'You speak as though you had 
given her no provocation ; and as regards Cicely 
and Ambrose, it would be well for them if you 
kept them in better order. My poor father would 
deplore to see his children the rebels against 
authority they have grown to be.' 

' And would your father, your noble father, I 
pray you, look with favour on your marriage? 
Nay,' as Sir Godfrey looked abashed, 'nay, you 
cannot answer me. Enough! no more wrangling. 
I will consider what is my best course and let 
you hear my decision.' Then, in softer tone, 'I 
would fain, Godfrey, for your father's sake, that 
we should have had a warmer feeling the one 
towards the other. Till your unhappy marriage 
we had no dissensions — you must concede this 
point' 

Godfrey did not reply. He turned away — glad, 
as all weak-minded people are, to escape from a 
discussion in which he felt he was getting worsted. 
A moral coward, he had been afraid to tell his 
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Step-mother that he wished her to leave his house 
by word of mouthy and the letter — which she now 
tore to a hundred pieces, and sent the tiny frag- 
ments flying over the parapet into the pleasance 
below — had been in rejility dictated by his 
wife, who had been the sower of discord in 
a home where comparative peace had previously 
reigned. 

A merry laugh was now heard from below, and 
Cicely called out, — 

'What are you covering us with little bits of 
paper for, mother? Ambrose's jerkin is white 
with them.' 

' So you are there,' Dame Dorothy said, leaning 
over and looking down on a boy and girl who 
were busy making flies for Ashing in a large piece 
of ornamental water which lay below the pleasance. 
Those dark, luminous eyes, which had been turned 
upon Sir Godfrey with flashes of scorn, were now full 
of maternal tenderness as she said, ' It is the 
supper hour. Come in, children, and have a care, 
Ambrose, as you climb the steps.' 

And now a shrill voice was heard, and Lady 
Seymour came from behind a thick yew hedge, 
which separated the pleasance from the herb 
garden. 

'What are you doing here, in my pleasance. 
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with your nasty messes? Pick 'em up, Cicely, 
or I'll box your ears. Be off, I tell you 1 ' 

Cicely, who inherited her mother's spirit, did 
not move an inch, but went on humming the 
snatches of a song, and twisting the wire round 
the little feathers, which were to tempt the fish 
in the pond to nibble, and perhaps be caught. 

The boy was of a gentler type than his sister. 
He was high-shouldered, and short of stature for 
his fifteen years. He had a pale face, on which 
were traced lines that told of pain, and his large, 
dark eyes had a pathetic earnestness in their gaze 
as he looked up at his mother, who was leaning 
over the parapet 

' Shall we come up to you, mother ? ' the boy said. 
' If you tell us to do so, I will make Cicely come.' 

'Yes, Ambrose, gather together your flies and 
bait and come, nor stay to hear more.' 

For Lady Seymour was pouring forth a string 
of angry invectives on Cicely. Kicking over the 
little bucket which held the bait, and snatching up 
the rod, she cried, — 

'I'll lay it about your back if you don't obey 
me.' 

' Obey you ! a likely matter 1 ' Cicely said, making 
a grimace at her half-brother's wife. 'This pleas- 
ance is as much ours as yours, and — ' 
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A stinging slap on Cicely's face was the reply, 
and the rod was broken in two in the scuffle 
which ensued, as Cicely tried to gain possession 
of it 

•Cicely, Cicely,' Ambrose pleaded, 'give it up ; 
it is broken and is no use. Give it up, Cicely.' 

But with flashing ^y^, and cheeks burning with 
indignation, the girl held persistently to the broken 
rod Her mother, having gone swiftly down the 
steps to the terrace, laid hold of Cicely's arm and 
said, — 

'Nay, Cicely, do not lose your temper for so 
unworthy an object, nor let Awdry have the satis- 
faction of feeling she has provoked you about so 
small a matter. Gather together the tackle and 
flies and come away without delay.' 

Dame Dorothy's word was enough. Cicely re- 
laxed her hold on the rod, but hot tears were on 
her cheeks as she said to Awdry, — 

' I do my mother's bidding, not yours.' Then, 
ashamed that her tears should be seen by her 
adversary. Cicely rushed away, and left Ambrose 
to pick up the offending tackle and bait which 
had caused the unseemly quarrel. 

Lady Seymour turned to Dame Dorothy, say- 
ing,— 

'See what your spoiled brat has done to my 
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hand. I vow she should be fed on bread and 
water for a week, if I had my way.' 

The broken part of the rod had run into the 
hand which had struggled to gain possession of it, 
and a tiny splinter of wood had pierced Lady 
Seymour's wrist, and was undoubtedly painful. 

'What am I to do? I must call Godfrey and 
send for a sui^eon. What a mercy it will be 
when you and those plagues of children are well 
off the place, and will trouble us no more.' 

'Give me your hand,' Dame Dorothy said in a 
voice of repressed emotion. *I can remove the 
splinter; it is but skin deep.' 

' Oh ! it pains me frightfully. Don't touch me ! 
Don't touch me ! ' Then to her husband, who, 
hearing her cries, came down to the pleasance, 
'That ill-conditioned brat would fain have hit me 
with the fishing rod, and it broke as I tried to 
wrench it from her.' 

Sir Godfrey took his wife's hand in his, her big 
fingers covered with a number of rings, which 
looked much out of place on them. 

'It is not a deep hurt,' he said in a soothing 
voice. ' Do not make such an outcry, Awdry. See, 
I have got the splinter out There ! bind your wrist 
with a handkerchief and foi^et it' 

' Forget it ! No, I won't forget it,' Lady Seymour 
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said. 'That girl should be whipped. I'd like to 
have the doing of it.' 

* How did it come about ? ' Sir Godfrey asked. 

Dame Dorothy did not vouchsafe to answer the 
question, but Ambrose, who had done his sister's 
bidding, and was laden with the offending tackle, 
bait and broken rod, said to his step-brother, — 

'It was not Cicely who tried to hit Awdry, it 
was Awdry who flew upon Cicely to get the rod to 
beat her with. That is the truth,' the boy said 
significantly, as he went slowly up the steps with 
his burden. 

This scene was a repetition of many which 
had preceded it since Sir Godfrey Seymour had 
brought his wife, the daughter of the keeper of a 
hostel in Stroud, to reign at Uplands. And as 
Dame Dorothy went to her rooms in a wing of the 
quaint old house she felt that, for her children's 
sake, the sooner she left her home, according to 
her stepson's desire, the better. But whither 
shall we go? Dame Dorothy asked herself as she 
gained her own room, and gazed sorrowfully on 
the fair landscape, over which the shadows of 
evening were falling, remembering that the home 
she loved, and to which her husband had brought 
her a happy bride, was hers no longer. 

Sir James Seymour, Sir Godfrey's grandfather, 
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had fought gallantly for Charles when scarcely 
more than a boy. He had distinguished himself 
again and again in that long struggle which ended 
so disastrously for the King. His son had been a 
favourite when the monarchy was restored, and 
Charles the Second, having made him a baronet, 
resented his retirement from the Court to take up 
his residence in his quiet Gloucestershire home. 
Sir James had left his son but a small patrimony, 
but he had married the daughter of a rich city 
magnate, who was the mother of Sir Godfrey. 
Dame Dorothy was his second wife, many years 
younger than her husband, but she had given him 
the devotion of a daughter as well as the love of 
a wife, and had done her duty by her stepson in 
his boyhood and early manhood. 

At his father's death, two years before this time, 
he had made the fatal mistake of bringing to the 
Uplands the daughter of the landlord of the 
hostel at Stroud, where the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood often put up on returning from the 
meet, or on market days. 

Sir Godfrey was a weak and irresolute character, 
and Mistress Awdry had found him an easy prey. 
He married her in Gloucester, and brought her home 
to be introduced to his step-mother and her children, 
without giving any warning of his intentions. 
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The result had been what might have been 
expected ; but things had recently reached a climax, 
and Sir Godfrey had yielded to his wife's entreaty, 
weary of her complaints s^ainst his young brother 
and sister, and disliking the constant disputes 
which troubled the peace of the house, he had 
written the letter, which expressed what he was 
too cowardly to say to his step-mother, and was 
more than relieved that she had accepted his pro- 
posal to take her departure from Uplands. 

Dame Dorothy was her calm, dignified self when 
she entered the hall, where supper was spread, 
with her two children. 

No one would have imagined that the domestic 
atmosphere had been so lately disturbed by a 
storm of anger and recrimination, for Ambrose had 
soothed Cicely and made her promise to refrain 
from replying to Awdry, whatever she might say at 
supper. He knew his mother was always anxious 
to keep at least the appearance of goodwill and 
peace in the presence of the assembled household. 

A gentleman already seated at the board by 
Lady Seymour started up when he saw Dame 
Dorothy enter, and, regardless of the frowns on 
Awdry's face, he stepped down from the raised 
seats where the family always sat at meals and 
met Dame Dorothy with a smile. 
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*Have you forgotten me?' he asked. 

Dame Dorothy hesitated. 

*Nay; sure it is Master Hugh Perry grown to 
man's estate.' 

*At your service,' was the reply; 'and methinks 
this is your daughter, to whom present me.' 

*You might spare your greetings,' Awdry cried 
in her shrill, unmusical voice, 'Master Perry. The 
viands will cool while you are standing there 
chattering.' 

Master Perry laughed and took no notice of 
his hostess's rude interruption. He led Dame 
Dorothy to her seat on the right of Sir Godfrey, 
and placed himself next her, the children taking 
their places lower down. 

'Sir Godfrey is an old friend,' Hugh Perry said. 
'We have had many a jovial time together at 
Oxford. Neither of us cared much for books— eh. 
Sir Godfrey?' 

'That, I'll warrant, you didn't,' Awdry said. 
'You cared more for wine than was good for 
you.* 

Hugh Perry bowed. 

' I accept the accusation, madam, but it is 
evident that my friend here and myself have 
sown our wild oats, and that he has settled into 
the steady-going landowner and esquire.' 
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'While you are still a gay fellow about Court. 
I see it in your face/ 

' Tut, tut, Awdry ! you are showing scant 
courtesy to our guest. Take another cup of 
wine, Hugh,' Sir Godfrey said, anxious to cover 
his wife's bad manners. * We will talk of our 
old times over a pipe.' 

Hugh Perry noticed that the lady at his side 
did not join in the conversation. He caught 
only her profile as he sat next her, but he saw 
that her lips were set in a scornful curl, and 
that her silence showed utter disapproval and 
contempt for the vulgar jests and loud laughter 
in which Awdry continued to indulge. 

As soon as grace was said. Dame Dorothy 
rose, and saying to the children, 'It is time you 
seek your beds,' she was moving away, when 
Hugh Perry said, — 

'Where shall I find you for less interrupted 
conversation ? ' 

'Early in the morning, on the pleasance below 
the terrace.' 

' Not this evening ? I take my leave on the 
morrow.' 

*At seven o'clock I will be with you,' was the 
reply, and Hugh was obliged to remain content. 

He had to be civil to his hostess in the parlour. 
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to which she withdrew, and where she entertained 
him with songs to the accompaniment of the lute 
played by a depressed young woman, who held 
the position of waiting-maid to Lady Seymour, 
from whom she endured many indignities for the 
sake of a maintenance and the cast-off finery of 
which Awdry had always an ample store. 

'What can have bewitched Seymour,' Hugh 
Perry thought, 'to make that country wench, 
with her bold eyes and vulgar tongue, his wife? 
He must have been mad when he brought her 
to be mistress in this fine old place.' 



CHAPTER II 

DECISIONS 

The mists of the autumn morning had not lifted 
from the countryside when Dame Dorothy met 
Hugh Perry on the terrace. She wore a long 
cloak, and her hood was well drawn over her 
face. 

'I am right glad to see you/ she began. 'May 
be you can assist me in what lies before me.' 

* I will serve you to the best of my power/ was 
the answer. 'What can I do?' 

' I am leaving Uplands as soon as I can make 
arrangements to do so.' 

* I cannot be astonished/ was the reply. What 
has possessed Sir Godfrey to marry that woman?' 

'Nay, I cannot tell you. Such things have hap- 
pened before, and will continue to happen to the 
end of the world.' 

Hugh Perry shrugged his shoulders. 

'Poor old Godfrey/ he said, 'I saved him once 
from the toils of a damsel who served us with 

B 
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wine at the Mitre Hostel at Oxford But I vow she 
was a vast deal less objectionable than yonder lady, 
and fairer withal.' 

'We will not discuss her further. I desire to 
go to London, where I spent my childhood 
with my half-uncle in St Paul's Churchyard. He 
is dead, but it may be his son survives. If you 
are returning to London, can you gain tidings for 
me. It was the time of the gpreat fire that I 
fled with my aunt and came to a relation of hers 
in Gloucester, since dead. I was but a child then, 
and when my aunt died I was left forlorn at the 
age of fifteea I entered the household as maid-in- 
waiting to my Lady Darell ; and there my husband. 
Sir Godfrey, saw me, loved me, and brought me 
here when I was seventeen — ^five and twenty years 
ago — when Godfrey was a child, a good, amenable 
child then, but ever weak in character, as his 
Oxford life proved. For ten years I had no 
children, then my Cicely came, and, one year later, 
Ambrose. His father died soon after, and left me 
in charge here. Things were fairly smooth till two 
years ago, when Godfrey brought home this wife 
to sow discord. I marvel you had not heard 
of it' 

* No marvel, madam. I have been travelling for 
years ; indeed, I only disembarked at Liverpool a few 
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days a^o on my way to London. I knew I could 
ride through Gloucester, and, remembering Sir 
Godfrey's desire in time past that I should visit him 
at Uplands, I halted here last evening. I have no 
cause to complain of the warmth of his welcome, and 
I expected to find you sole mistress of Uplands. Do 
you recall how, when I was with my relations at 
Darell Court, you befriended me when I hit one 
of the gentlemen by mischance with an arrow 
from my bow.' 

'Ah, yes. I recall it, and your distress lest you 
should have injured his eye.' 

' It was an accident, and I was treated as if it 
had been premeditated. I was shut up on bread 
and water till you interceded for me. You have 
been enshrined in my memory ever since, as my 
beautiful lady, and you are still beautiful' 

* Nay, do not flatter, the silver streaks in my hair 
forbid it ; but to return to my departure hence, I have 
a notion that some relation of my good uncle still 
may live in the old timbered house in St Paul's 
Churchyard. If so, I might take up my abode there 
with my children till I can decide on a more 
permanent home.' 

* An old timbered house will scarce be found now, 
I fear me,* Hugh Perry said, * but I will look round 
and give you tidings. I am as like as not to be able 
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to give you trustworthy news, for I am of km through 
an aunt to Sir Christopher Wren, and I hear he is 
the gpreat man of the time, the builder of a new 
London. Jane Fitzwilliam was Christopher Wren's 
second wife, and of kin to my mother. I will see Sir 
Christopher speedily, and either ride over here or 
send a special messenger with news as soon as 
may be.* 

*I have a goodly settlement of moneys for my 
own use, and for my children. I need not trespass 
on any person's hospitality, and I do not forget 
that if Godfrey has no children, my Ambrose is the 
heir of Uplands.' 

And now Cicely, fresh as a flower with the dew on 
it, came with her light, airy tread along the terrace. 
Cicely had all the grace of a young fawn in her 
movements. She was but sixteen, and she possessed 
the charm which maidens of that age so often have 
for. older men. Her eyes, like her mother's, were 
dark, but her hair was golden, and her cheeks of 
the delicate pink and white of the wild roses in 
June. *An airy fairy' creature, full of laughter 
and merriment and with a voice which had music in 
its tones. 

Hugh Perry had stood bareheaded all the time he 
had been talking to Dame Dorothy, and the sun, 
piercing the thin veil of mist, shone on the heavy 
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curls, which he still wore after the fashion of the 
time. In his case the hair was not a wig, but 
grew in abundance on his shapely head. 

Hugh Perry was not much above the middle 
height, but his figure was well knit, and he had the 
air and bearing of a gentleman. He had seen a great 
deal of the world since the day when the beautiful 
maiden of Lady Darell's household had taken his 
part in the boyish scrape which had brought down 
a punishment on his head. He was ten years old 
then, Mistress Dorothy Briton seventeen. Now the 
difference of age between thirty-six and forty-two 
was less observable. 

Dame Dorothy was one of those women on whom 
age and care do not leave any marked traces. She 
retained a fresh complexion, which had never known 
the touch of rouge and powder. Her figure was, 
if less slender than in earlier times, still graceful 
in its outline, and her step was light and quick. 
She gave the impression of a woman full of 
energy, and a spirit held well under control, and if 
her eyes could flash at times with anger they could 
be infinitely tender in their expression, and spoke 
far more than her lips ever did of the depth of feel- 
ing which lay hid under a somewhat reserved nature. 

Dame Dorothy had the reputation of being proud 
and haughty, and by the ill-mannered woman who 
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now reigned at the Uplands she was absolutely 
detested. To bring down her pride and see her 
humbled by getting her stepson's notice to leave 
the house, where she had spent many happy 
years, was Lady Seymour's wish, fulfilled now, 
and she was triumphant at the success she had 
achieved. 

From a window in the house overlooking the 
terrace she watched Dame Dorothy's conversation 
with Hugh Perry with some jealousy, for she 
had played off her airs on him the night before, 
and believed she had made a conquest of him. 
Little did she think how he was filled with pity 
for Sir Godfrey, tied for life to a woman who had 
not even youth on her side to atone for her vulgarity 
and disregard, through ignorance, of the commonest 
rules of courtesy and good manners. 

'What are they talking about?' she said to her 
husband. 'I vow I should like to get within 
earshot, unseen, and listen.' 

'You would most likely hear no good of your- 
self; eavesdroppers never do.' 

'Well, I marvel you don't beg Master Perry to 
extend his visit, or let me do it I warrant I shall 
make him stay and have a gallop with me across 
country. I can ride, if I can do naught else, and 
I have a seat on a horse's back few can match. 
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You were the one to say so when you were 
courting me, you know you were.' 

Sir Godfrey was too much of a gentleman to say 
what was true — ^that the courting had been chiefly 
on her side. He merely rejoined, — 

'I'd back you to manage the wildest horse in 
the district. I only hope you won't break your 
neck by taking a high fence some day out of 
bravado.' 

' I sha'n't break your heart if I do,' was the reply, 
with a laugh ; ' but you are a dear old fellow, and I 
don't want to quarrel We shall get on smooth 
enough when yonder fine lady and her brats are 
gone. Look at 'em now — Cicely ogling Master 
Perry and laughing, madam with her arm round 
the deformed boy's neck.' 

'Ambrose is not deformed,' Sir Godfrey said 
sharply. 'Come away from the casement, and let 
us break our fast with Hugh Perry.' 

As Hugh Perry rode away from the Uplands he 
turned to look back at the mother and her children 
as they stood on a raised bank by the entrance gate 
watching his departure. 

'What a mother,' he thought, 'and what a 
daughter. Mistress Cicely will take many a heart 
by storm before she is many months older.' 

Then he waved his cap again, answered by Cicely's 
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handkerchief, and trotted his horse down the hill 
on his way towards Gloucester. 

Dame Dorothy told her children of the change 
which was coming into their lives that evening 
when, according to custom, she read a part of 
the service of the Church with them before they 
went to rest. 

'Leave Uplands! Nay, mother, sure you are 
jesting.' 

' I am in earnest. In a few weeks we shall leave 
this house for ever.' 

'Then I know,' Cicely exclaimed; *I know she 
has turned us out How I hate her I How I should 
like to see her shaken and beaten, as she would 
love to shake and beat me.' 

'Hush, Cicely, revenge is ignoble. Have we not 
read how we should treat those whom we count our 
enemies ? ' 

'Yes, mother, yes' — it was Ambrose who spoke 
— 'but it is hard to love your enemies.' 

' Hard ! if s impossible I ' Cicely exclaimed. 

'Well,' Dame Dorothy said, 'there is yet some- 
thing besides we can do.' 

'Pray for them,' came from Ambrose. 

' Harder still,' Cicely said. ' I can't love Awdry, 
and I can't pray for her. You should hear Coombes 
about her.' 
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Coombes was the typical servant of these times, 
more of a retainer than a servant. She had been 
born on the estate of Uplands, her father and 
mother both holding service under Sir James 
Seymour Coombes was an ardent Royalist, and 
a slave to old traditions of family and race. Her 
indignation when Awdry, the innkeeper's daughter, 
came to Uplands knew no bounds, and she had not 
tended to ensure peace in the household. Coombes 
hailed her mistress's coming departure with delight, 
for it had hurt her in her teriderest part to see her 
lady and her children set aside ' by an upstart, who 
was no better than she should be, if the truth were 
told.' 

Coombes expressed herself as ready to follow 
Dame Dorothy anywhere, and it was settled that 
her husband, who was also a faithful retainer of the 
Seymour family, should be one of the household in 
the London home. He was in his wife's eyes but 
a poor creature, and she kept him well in hand, or 
rather under her hand. 

It was not yet decided how the journey to Lon- 
don was to be performed ; the stage waggon from 
Gloucester was thought the most likely mode of 
conveyance, but no definite plan was made till Hugh 
Perry had sent information about the accommo- 
dation which Dame Dorothy hoped to find in the old 
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timbered house in St Paul's Church}'ard. She felt 
more than doubtful how far Coombes would accom- 
modate herself to life in a city, with cramped rooms 
within, and noise and bustle without 

The children, too, how would they take to life 
in a great city after the freedom of Uplands? 

Cicely had been carefully brought up by her 
mother, and was instructed in all that was thought 
necessary for the young gentlewomen of those times. 
She read and wrote well, she was skilful with her 
needle, and clever with her hands in the still room 
and dairy. 

Every morning Dame Dorothy could be seen with 
her children going down a field path to the village 
church, to the daily service which, after years of neg- 
lect, was now held by the Vicar, who was never 
couraged by the small congregation, and was sure 
of seeing the lady from Uplands, with her children, 
in the Squire's pew. The children were thus accus- 
tomed from their earliest years to hear the Bible 
read and to say the Psalms with their mother. 

Amongst the congregation which assembled on 
Sundays there were many who looked with admiring 
eyes at the beautiful mother, with her children on 
either side of her. The large, heavy prayer book 
open on the desk, her finger pointing to the verse 
in the Psalms, and her clear, musical tones, joined 
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by the young voices, which she led in prayer and 
praise. 

It was a chill, wet autumn evening, when Dame 
Dorothy waited after service to speak to the old 
Vicar. The children were not with her to-day, 
for although she was quite independent of weather, 
she did not expose Ambrose to it, and Cicely was 
left to keep him company. 

The Vicar came forward, with his shovel-hat in 
his hand, to greet his much-loved parishioner. 

' May I come in, sir, for a few minutes' conversa- 
tion?' Dame Dorothy said, 'or shall I trespass on 
your time ? ' 

'My dear lady must know ere this that she is 
ever welcome as the flowers in May. Down, Fido,' 
to an old English watch-dog, who came sidling up 
to his master, laying his big paws on his cassock. 

' Be pleased to come in, madam. I have a wood 
fire in the study, for winter is coming on. My good 
woman objects to turn the beau-pots out of the 
grates till needs must, but I get my way, I get my 
way — it does not answer to be too compliant You 
find that with Mistress Coombes, eh?' 

'Old serving-maids must have liberty granted 
them,' Dorothy said, smiling ; ' it is but natural that 
they should look for it I am come with news,' she 
said, seating herself in the carved oak chair in the 
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Vicar*s study, which was redolent of wood smoke, 
and the musty smell of old books and papers. 

The Vicar threw another log on the smouldering 
embers and said, — 

*Not ill news, I trust, you have to tell me.' 

'I am leaving Uplands, with my children, 
shortly/ 

'Nay, nay, what can have determined this 
choice? Reconsider it/ 

' It is not choice/ Dame Dorothy said, ' it is neces- 
sity. I have had notice to quit from my stepson/ 

The Vicar smote his hands together and said, — 
'Sure, it has not come to this. If it has, may 
that poor, misguided young man live to rue the 
day. It is direct contrary to his dead father's 
wishes, as I know from his own lips. It must not 
be — it shall be prevented. I will see the man of 
law in Gloucester. I will set him upon Sir Godfrey. 
He shall not do it I swear he shall not; I 
swear it!' 

The old man worked himself into a frenzy of in- 
dignant wrath, and Dame Dorothy was distressed 
to see him lose all control over himself. 

*My dear friend/ she said, *I have accepted my 
dismissal; there is nothing more to be said or 
done. Now, hearken/ as the Vicar was beginning 
to pour forth more invectives against Sir Godfrey, 
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* hearken ! it is for the best that 1 leave the Up- 
lands. There is constant strife, and peace is un- 
known where once peace reigned. I see my Cicely 
constantly moved to anger and passion, and though 
I own the child is sorely provoked, I cannot regret 
that an end is put to these unseemly wranglings* 
By chance a gentleman arrived at the Uplands 
yester evening, and he, having known me in years 
past, has undertaken to find quarters for me and 
my children, Coombes and her husband in London. 
I have, or had, relations in St Paul's Churchyard, 
and thither I go as soon as arrangements are 
made. My husband made a settlement on me, 
which renders me at least independent, and me- 
thinks my boy will benefit, if his health permits, 
by St Paul's school.' 

•He has good parts,' the Vicar said, 'and he is 
fond of his books. I shall grieve for the loss of 
my scholar, and as for you, madam, how shall I 
pass the few remaining years of my life deprived 
of the sunshine of your presence?' The Vicar's 
voice was choked with emotion as he said, 'I 
spoke with undue heat A minister of God's 
church should not give license to his tongue, and 
I pray to be forgiven.' 

' My dear old friend/ Dame Dorothy said, ' I 
know what you feel, but I ask you, for my sake, 
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and for his father's sake, not to forsake Godfrey. 
Pay your visits there as usual, sit at the board, 
where my husband ever made you welcome, and, 
it may be, you may gain influence over that poor 
woman, and persuade her to be less careful of 
amassing fine clothes and more careful of her 
words and behaviour. The hunting season will 
soon open, and bring with it many wild men, 
who drink and feed at Godfrey's cost The noise 
and tumult in the house last winter often made 
me long to keep my children away from such 
scenes. I lacked courage to leave Uplands by 
my own word, and yet I felt it was no place 
where my children should gprow to womanhood 
and manhood; and now the matter is settled for 
me, and I see in it the Hand of One who rules 
all things for us.' 

'True, true, dear lady; but there's many a poor 
creature in the village who will fail to see that 
it is' right their best friend and benefactress is 
withdrawn. And as to myself, a lonely old man, 
it makes me inclined to pray that my time may 
not be long.' 

'You must not speak thus,' Dame Dorothy said. 
*I know you will strive more and more to win 
the people to lead good lives, and to show 
that the services of the Church leave their mark 
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on their daily conduct Take courage, my dear 
old friend, and be sure you will live in my 
remembrance.' 

In another month Dame Dorothy's farewells were 
all said, and in the dull haze of a November 
morning she was on her road to Gloucester in the 
old family coach with her children and servants. 
At Gloucester she was to take the stage waggon 
or coach to London, and there, according to agree- 
ment, Hugh Perry was to meet her and conduct 
her to St Paul's Churchyard, where he had found 
a welcome awaited her from the present inhabitant 
of the house, where the business of goldsmith and 
jewel merchant was still carried on by a son 
of the uncle who, refusing to leave London with 
his wife, had died not long after, broken-hearted 
at the widespread ruin around him. 



CHAPTER III 

NEW LONDON 

The long journey was over, and the weary travellers 
were thankful to see Hugh Perry awaiting their 
arrival in the inn yard in the Cheap. 

Like one in a dream, Dame Dorothy Seymour 
looked around her. 

'Is this London?' she asked. 

' It is, in truth, a new London,' was the reply. 
* But I have chairs waiting for you and the children 
and your good handmaid; the serving -man must 
remain to look after the baggage. Come, man ! wake 
up I' Hugh Perry said, clapping Master Coombes 
on the back. 

'I am as stiff as a poker sitting cramped up in 
the stage,' Peter Coombes said in a doleful voice. 
*I can scarce stand.' 

'Rub your l^s smartly, you fool, and stamp 
your feet Do you think no one but yourself is 
tired and sick with the journey? I cry shame on 
you, Peter Coombes!' 

32 
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Mistress Coombes's rating had the desired efTect, 
and her husband began to stamp his feet in such 
good earnest that the people in the inn yard burst 
out laughing. 

*Yon country gowk is like a dancing bear/ one 
exclaims. 'He ought to go about for a show. 
What's your charge, master?' 

Mistress Coombes now took up the cudgels, after 
the manner of wives, for her husband. She was 
privileged to call him a fool and cry shame on 
him, but not so the ostler in the inn yard. 

"Tis the town lout that is a laughing-stock,' 
she said, for the ostler was beginning to imitate 
Peter's dance, with sundry grimaces, calling forth 
shouts of laughter. 

*Get into this chair with Mistress Cicely,' Hugh 
Perry said to the indignant wife. 'Quick, nor 
stand here chattering.' 

But Coombes, who had never seen a chair 
before, now declared she would not get into it; 
she haxl had enough of the coach, and she would 
fain walk.' 

* Oh, Coombes, do come ! ' Cicely said ; ' I am so 
tired, and my head aches, and — ' 

• Come I ' Hugh Perry said, ' none of this folly ; 
step in and . follow your mistress and Master 
Ambrose, who are in front.' 

c 
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It was getting dark, and the link boys came with 
their flaming torches to ask for custom. 

* Oh, mercy ! what are these boys about ? They'll 
have us a-iire, and we shall be burned to death.' 

Coombes had never seen a link boy in her life, 
and it was one of the many surprises which was to 
meet her in * London Town.* 

Hugh Perry now took the reluctant Coombes by 
the arm, and made her step into the chair and take 
Cicely on her knee; the lid was shut down, then 
the men raised the chair on the poles and went off 
at a swinging pace towards St Paul's. 

The journey from Gloucester had occupied a 
pight and two days, but it seemed to Coombes 
more like a year since she had got into the stage 
at the Bell Inn, and had gone off at a rattling pace 
down Barton Street to take the high road to London. 
There had been the excitement of departure and 
the force of novelty for the first few miles, both for 
maid-servant and children ; but when that had 
worn off, fatigue and impatience kept Cicely in a 
perpetual fidget, and Ambrose's entreaties did not 
avail to quiet her. 

When the chairs delivered their burden at the door 
of a substantial brick house, the jaded occupants were 
in a state of collapse. Dame Dorothy, who had 
first got out, said to the chairmen, — 
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* This cannot be our destination. What is that I 
see in the dim light?' 

*St Paul's, mistress — new St Paul's. You'll see 
naught but new churches and houses, and all built 
by Sir Christopher Wren.' 

Dame Dorothy was still standing irresolute with 
her children and servant, when the door of the house 
was opened warily and a voice said, — 

* Who comes here ? ' 

* I am Dame Dorothy Seymour, widow of Sir 
Godfrey Seymour. Is this the house of my kins- 
man, Oliver Kemball ? ' 

The door was opened wide now, and by the light 
of a lamp hanging overhead Dame Dorothy saw 
the figure of a tall man in a long coat, with wide 
linen collar and wristbands, and a cropped head, on 
which was a small skull cap. 

'Enter, and be welcome. I have had notice of 
your coming from one Master Hugh Perry. Where 
is your baggage?' 

* It will follow by a hand porter with my serving- 
man and Master Hugh Perry.' 

The chair men and link boys now began to 
clamour for their money, and as Dame Dorothy and 
her children vanished along a dark passage they 
called out, — 

*We haven't borne you along double weight for 
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naught. Hi ! mistress, hi I and remember the link 
boys/ resounded in shrill tones. 

At this moment Hugh Perry came up, paid the 
chair men and the boys, and then bidding Peter wait 
at the door with the baggage, he went along the 
passage to the foot of the narrow stairs leading to 
the first floor of the goldsmith's house. 

The door of a lai^e sitting-room was open, and 
there the poor tired travellers were resting, while 
the master of the house, Oliver Kemball, stood by 
somewhat awkwardly, not quite knowing what to do 
with his guests. 

Hugh Perry's entrance was a great relief. 

Oliver did not intend to be cold in his welcome, 
but he came of a Puritan race, and had none 
of the bonnes faqons which were natural to Hugh 
Perry. 

* Maybe, sir,' he said to Oliver, ' you would suffer 
Dame Dorothy's serving-maid to make ready their 
bedchambers and conduct them thither.' 

* Surely,' was the reply ; * but supper is served in an 
adjoining room. Will not my cousin take refresh- 
ment before retiring to rest? I will summon my 
friend, Keziah Bumside.' 

It was a pity Oliver had not thought of this 
before. He disappeared through a door hung with 
arras, and presently returned with a pleasant-faced 
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woman, who, with her hand round her ear, said in 
the low voice of the deaf, — 

' I'm somewhat hard of hearing. Thou shouldst 
have called me at once, Oliver ! ' 

Keziah was now all on the alert, and the travellers 
were shown into two spacious bedchambers on the 
top floor of the house, with a closet opening from 
one where Ambrose could sleep. Everything was 
clean and homely, but the closed windows, rarely 
opened, gave the country-bred people the sense of 
stuffiness to which they were unaccustomed on the 
heights of the Cotswolds. 

' Maybe,' Keziah said, ' thou wouldst like to 
defer opening the heavy baggage till the morrow, 
and the dear children must needs long for their 
beds.' 

Cicely, overpowered with a headache and utter 
weariness, had thrown herself on one of the beds 
in a flood of tears, while Ambrose stood close to 
his mother, clasping her hand in silent, unobtrusive 
sympathy. 

* I think,' Dame Dorothy said, ' my children are 
too weary to descend to the parlour again to-night 
Maybe you could bring them a little food here.' 

Poor Dame Dorothy spoke to sealed ears. 

Keziah had not really heard a word, but she 
nodded assent and smiled, and then said humbly, — 
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' I did not catch quite all thou saidst' 

Ambrose came to the rescue, and shouted at the 
pitch of his young voice the information that his 
mother would like some supper brought up, as 
Cicely was very tired. 

' Say you hope not to be too troublesome, 
Ambrose,' his mother urged. 

And again the young voice was raised, and so 
close to Keziah's ear, that she said, — 

* I'm but a little hard of hearing, there is no need 
to speak so very loud. I understand. I will do 
thy mother's bidding,' and with a smile on her 
placid face Keziah Burnside left the room. 

* Oh, mother ! mother ! why did you come hither ? 
Let us return to the Uplands, to our home. I can't 
stay here.' 

*Hush, Cicely, do not grieve our mother. See 
how sad she looks.' 

Coombes now came, not to improve the aspect of 
things, panting and holding her sides. 

'These steep stairs are enough to kill me,' she 
said ' As to poor Peter, he has got a hole to sleep 
in under the shop. A pretty place this for a lady 
like you, madam, and the poor children.' 

Cicely, glad to have someone to grumble with, 
now raised herself from the bed and threw her 
arms round Coombes. 
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' Isn't it dreadful ? ' she exclaimed. 

And now Dame Dorothy roused herself, and, 
speaking firmly if gently, she said, — 

'We may be glad of a kinsman's roof under 
which to take shelter — for the present time. See, 
here is your supper — some good broth and a 
pasty. I will leave you to eat it and settle in 
with Coombes, while I go down to the parlour to 
sup. It is discourteous not to do so, and I would 
fain see Master Perry and consult with him as to 
the future.' 

Dame Dorothy kissed her children, and Ambrose 
whispered, — 

* Cicely will soon be laughing again, do not 
fear.' 

Ambrose was well used to his sister's moods, 
and knew that they were like the passing clouds 
on his native hills on an April day. 

A pale-faced, skinny little serving-maid had 
brought up the supper, and now said to Dame 
Dorothy, — 

'Supper's served below. Wilt thou come down, 
please ? ' 

* You should say " madam " or " my lady." What 
are you thinking of, you little bit of impudence ? ' 

The Quaker girl showed no resentment at this 
reproof She simply said, — 
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' We give no vain titles to any man or woman.' 

*I never heard the like. You'll have to learn to 
give 'em before you're a day older, and make a 
fitting reverence to a lady like my mistress, who 
is treated with reverence and respect by high and 
low.' 

'I shall not fail in respect,' was the demure 
answer, 'and that does not lie in outward forms.' 

Dame Dorothy could not repress a smile as this 
Quaker maiden delivered herself of her sentiments 
with quiet dignity, and patting her kindly on the 
shoulder said, — 

* I am sure you will not fail in your duty. Now 
conduct me downstairs.' 

Dame Dorothy found a long board spread. At 
one end sat Oliver Kemball, with Hugh Perry on 
his left, and at the other end Mistress Keziah with 
two apprentices, where presently the little serving- 
maid seated herself, bowing her head in silence at 
a s^n from Keziah — ^the Quaker's grace before and 
after meals being always a silent function. 

Hugh Perry saw with concern how sad and 
weary his beautiful lady looked. She seemed un- 
able to taste the fare which, if plentiful, was very 
homely. 

Oliver Kemball was silent, and only opened 
his lips to inquire if Cousin Dorothy would 
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take another mouthful of bread, or taste Keziah's 
baked apples. 

Dame Doiothy begged to be excused She was 
not. hungry, and only desired rest after a few 
minutes' converse with Master Hugh Perry. 

This he was only too ready to give her, and 
he withdrew with her into the next room, where 
she had been first shown by Oliver Kemball, the 
apprentices staring at her as she passed, her stately 
carriage and the folds of her tafleta gown shin- 
ing like a dove's wing, excited their attention and 
admiration. 

Dame Dorothy threw herself down on a settle 
and said, — 

'We shall scarce care to stay in this house for 
long. I could not wish the children to be confined 
in so gloomy an abode. In my childhood there 
was, I remember, plenty of merriment, and my 
uncle entertained many great people. Now this 
new house is as silent as the grave.' 

Hugh Perry laughed. 

* What else can we expect of a Quaker house- 
hold ? Kemball himself frequents a meeting house, 
where there is praying and preaching and Psalm 
singing. His housewife is a Quaker, so are his 
'prentices and the lean serving-maid. From what 
I can learn, Keziah came to look after him when 
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his father died, and had heard of your flight with 
Oh'ver's mother, who was, it seems, the old man's 
second wife, and deserted him in a somewhat craven 
fashion when the fire was raging, and took you with 
her to a relation in Gloucester/ 

' That is so,' Dame Dorothy said. * I was an 
orphan, and uncertain to this day of my parentage, 
though I know through the Fitzwilliams I did not 
spring altogether from a commercial race.' 

' The name brings me to say that Sir Christopher 
Wren, with whom through those same Fitzwilliams 
you have a connection, is now at Whitehall. I will 
arrange an interview with him on the morrow. I 
will come hither by ten o'clock and show you new 
London, and, to my thinking, the greatest man in 
it, who has raised it. Phoenix-like, from the ashes of 
the old.' 

'Will the good man care to see me?' 

'That, I can presume to say he will. He is a 
most courtly old gentleman — a genius — and one 
who has borne much from adverse criticism and 
ignorance as to his work. His last sorrow was 
the loss of his daughter Jane, who was a prodigy 
of grace and learning, and a skilled musician. Her 
father doted on her, and he has never ceased to 
mourn her. I have waited on Sir Christopher 
several times since I came to' London, and I find 
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him gracious and kindly, and glad to take up any- 
one who has a connection with his much-loved 
wife, Jane Fitzwilliam/ 

'Mine is but a distant one/ Dame Dorothy said. 
'Yours is nearer/ 

* On the side of the Perrys, maybe it is, and if 
it gives me the right to be of service to you I 
rejoice. Now I wish you good night, and I would 
fain hope sleep will refresh you and the children. 
Little Mistress Cicely looked like a flower beaten 
down by a storm, but doubtless she will soon lift 
her head again/ 

It was late when Hugh Perry sought the cham- 
bers at Whitehall, where Sir Christopher Wren was 
now living. He had at this time very nearly 
reached the completion of his • great work, the 
rebuilding of St Paul's, and the dome was nearly 
ready for the last stone to be laid as the crown 
of the architect's labours. 

-Sir Christopher was always delicate and small of 
stature, and had never known robust health. 

Hugh Perry found him sitting close to a large 
wood fire, his noble brow nearly hidden by a large 
velvet cap, the tassel hanging on the shoulder of his 
thick fur-trimmed cape. 

*A late visitor, Master Perry,' Sir Christopher 
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said ' Here/ to his servant, ' bring more wine, and 
leplenish the fire, for old bone^ like mine ache when 
wintry winds do blow.' 

* I crave pardon, sir, for waiting on you at this late 
hour, but I came to ask permission to bring hither 
on the morrow Dame Dorothy Seymour, of whom I 
spoke to you the other day.' 

*Ah, yes; my memory serves me so far that I 
think you bid me remember she was in a roundabout 
fashion of the same family as my departed wife, 
Jane Fitzwilliam,' and with a twinkle in his still 
luminous eyes the old man said, 'You, too, would 
have me call you of kin.' 

'That is so, sir; and I would fain hope not less 
than kind. I deserve nought at your hands, but I 
do commend to you this lady — a stranger in London 
— sent hither by the unhappy condition of the home, 
where she has an undoubted right, through the 
marris^ of her stepson with a low-born woman 
of scant reputation.' 

'Dear, dear I that is a sad story. I am too old 
to make promise^ but I will see your lady.' 

' To see her, sir, is enough.' 

Sir Christopher laughed. 

'How is that? Am I to look and thon say 
depart ? ' 

'Nay, sir. I would say that you, who have the 
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keenest sense of beauty and of grace, will acknow- 
ledge that to see Dame Dorothy is to love 
her.' 

*Now, now, Hugh Perry, have a care, or you'll be 
wedding this widow lady.' 

Hot colour mounted to Hugh's cheek. 

*Nay, sir, he must be a bold man who would 
approach Dame Dorothy Seymour as a suitor. She 
is so incomparably above the ordinary woman of the 
world. I have travelled for years. I have seen many 
fair ladiefr^' 

' And made love to them, I warrant,' Sir Christopher 
said. 

' I do not deny it, sir ; but I do deny that I ever 
saw one to rival this lady, whom I shall have the 
honour of bringing hither on the morrow by your 
leave. She has a daughter just budding into beauty 
— a reflection of her mother's ; a son who is small of 
stature but of great parts. She would fain place 
him at St Paul's School.' 

'It seems to me, my good kinsman, that 
your paragon must be like her of the ''autumnal 
face" immortalised by Dr Donne.' 

' Be it so, sir, and you, who have an ear for what 
is musical as well as an eye for beauty, will hear that 
her voice is that excellent thing in woman — low 
and soft.' 
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Sir Christopher was evidently amused, and he said 
to himself, though not aloud, — 

'The poor fellow is over head and ears in love 
already. Whether it be autumn grace or spring 
loveliness, it's all one when a man sees an aureole 
round a woman's head, which mayhap in other eyes 
has no such adornment, and exists only for him, 
not for the ordinary observer.' 

* Well, well, rU judge for myself on the morrow. 
I am like to have much business before me, so be 
early, and I will hear what your paragon has to 
say in her low, sweet voice.' 

Then Sir Christopher, having bid Hugh Perry fill 
his cup again, went on to speak of what was upper- 
most in his thoughts — the work which he had ever 
at heart, and looking back on the year now drawing 
to a close with pardonable pride, he recounted how 
he had delighted in putting the last touches to the 
churches he had built, and how he was thankful to 
feel he had ever done what he believed to be for 
the best 

Queen Anne had cheered him greatly by her 
urbanity and kindness, and he bid Hugh Ferry look 
at a beautiful buhl cabinet — her gift — within which 
was her gracious present of the lease of the house 
for fifty years at Hampton Green for the mere 
nominal rent of ten pounds. 
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* The Queen is a good friend to me/ Sir Christopher 
said ; ' and I would that she were delivered from 
the bickerings and heartburnings of those around 
her. Poor soul ! her trials have been many — loss 
of children, miserable calumnies as to her position on 
the throne, and, as she herself admits, the pangs of 
remorse as to her father, and the dissensions with 
her sister. Queen Mary. Ah! my good kinsman, 
the world is a work-a-day world, full of thorns and 
briars. Here comes one who finds roses if they 
have thorns.' 

Sir Christopher's son now entered the room. 

* How fares it with your wife, good Christopher ? ' 

' She is well, and sends her service to you. She 
will take you at your word, and go with her boy to 
Hampton Green ere many days are past, for she 
says the air of London in these short days is not 
like to make the boy grow as she would wish.' 

While this was passing between father and son 
Hugh Perry stood aside. 

* You do not see our kinsman. Master Hugh Perry, 
Christopher.' 

'I crave pardon, sir,' Christopher Wren said. 
'This parlour is but dimly lighted.' 

* Sit ye down, my son, and let us drink to the 
health of your good wife, Mistress Mary, and tell 
us what news is abroad in the town.' 
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' Busybodies and mischief- breeders are at their 
work, and there is a bird of ill omen who is trying 
to decry your work right and left' 

• What says he now ? ' 

'That there is a scheme, by means of a bolt 
drawn, to let the dome of St Paul's fall and crush 
spectators of the ceremony of completion with one 
fell swoop.' 

' And you can relate such a farrago of nonsense, 
son Christopher 7 I am astonished that you should 
believe it' 

' Believe it ? Who said I believed it ? But you 
should hear of what is whispered and may soon be 
proclaimed on the house-tops.' 

* True, my son, true ; but I do not fear, and I only 
await the completion of the work to appeal to the 
Queen's Majesty against the Commissioners, who, 
having robbed me of my lawful dues, will now throw 
every obstacle in my way for the adornment within 
of the church, which cannot now be left as a shell to 
be ornamented haphazard by any chance person who 
may offer to undertake the task. I await events 
with patience,' the old man said, sitting upright in 
his chair. ' I am not afraid ; when I am lying under 
the roof of St Paul's dead, it may be that the work 
of many years will be more considered at my 
death than in my life.' 
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' It is considered now, sir,* Hugh Perry inter- 
posed. 'Your fame had reached the distant 
country where I have been living for some years. 
I have heard you spoken of with wonder, and 
something of envy of the country that owns 
you, as the maker of the great city of London.' 

Hugh Perry spoke with an enthusiasm and sin- 
cerity which pleased Sir Christopher. 

He pressed his hand warmly when he took his 
leave, saying to his son, — 

'Our kinsman is to bring a paragon of beauty 
here on the morrow. What if you and your Mary 
will take your dinner here, and see this lady for 
yourselves.' 

*We will do so right gladly,' was the reply. 

' Then do not keep to the earlier hour for coming 
hither, Master Perry, but dine with me and my son 
and daughter, and maybe the little fledgeling bird, at 
noon. I hold to the dinner hour of all my life. I 
am too old to change it, though I hear the grand 
folk about Court, and others who imitate them, dine 
two hours later.' 

' I shall gladly sit at your hospitable board, sir. 
May I bring with Dame Dorothy her son and 
daughter?' 

'Yes, yes, the more the merrier, and you'll be 

heartily welcome.' 

D 
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'Who is this fair lady/ Christopher asked his 
father, when they were alone together, ' of whom you 
speak as coming hither with Hugh Perry?' 

'I know but little, save that she claims kinship 
through the family of LifTord with my dear wife, 
Jane Fitzwilliam, and this good man Hugh Ferry 
claims relationship on the other side of the house. 
As you may remember, your step-mother's mother 
was the daughter of one Perry, an alderman of 
this city, who endowed her with a large fortune, 
of which not much remains, though there was a 
fair settlement on my dear wife Jane when she 
came to bless my life.' 

' And mine too,' Christopher said. ' There never 
was a mother more to a son than my step-mother 
was to me.' 

•Ay, boy, I am well pleased to hear you say 
this. Well do I recall how she took you in 
her arms at a few months old, and turning to 
me said, "I will take him as a legacy from 
Faith," for she knew and loved my Faith.' 

'Jane was worthy to be her daughter,' Christopher 
said, ' and I would fain be worthy to be her son.' 

The mention of his daughter's name was still 
almost more than the old man could bear. Jane had 
never married, and had been her father's constant 
companion. It was an overwhelming sorrow when 
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she died some years before this time, and that day, 
when he laid her in a vault in St Paul's, close to the 
grave of his much-loved sister, Susan Holder, was 
one of the saddest of his life. 

' Ah ! * he said, while tears unbidden rolled down 
his face, ' I would fain have had her near me when 
the last stone is laid on the dome of St Paul's. How 
she loved to watch its progress, and would come 
to me full of joy when she saw the building 
going well forward. I would that Master Bird 
had done better with that monument; it is scarce 
to be interpreted without previous knowledge, and 
strangers would miss it, and pass it by unnoticed. 
The harp and spinet are not in good proportion, 
and yet I never could complain to the sculptor; 
he had his heart in it, and was satisfied with his 
work.' 

'Jane will never need a monument while your 
words record all she was to you, father. You say 
so much in few words, but they speak volumes.' 

There was always a perfect understanding and 
friendship between Sir Christopher and his sons. 
Christopher especially did all that was possible to 
fill the void which Jane's death had left 

This son's marriage to Mary Musard, daughter 
of Queen Anne's goldsmith, was a great delight 
to Sir Christopher, and the birth of a little 
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son, whom the grandfather called with pride the 
'fourth Christopher/ was at this time one of the 
brightest spots in his life. It was this daughter- 
in-law with her boy, now about three years old, 
who was bidden to meet Dame Dorothy and her 
children on the day following their arrival in 
London. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FOURTH CHRISTOPHER 

Hugh Perry found Oliver Kemball in his shop 
the next morning. 

He was writing at a desk, and the two apprentices 
were polishing up some old silver tankards which 
had been purchased from the effects of some city 
magnate lately dead. 

Hugh Perry went up to the desk and said, — 
' May I pass through to wait on Dame Dorothy 
Seymour? I have come to escort her and the 
children to see some sights in London, and then 
to dine at Sir Christopher Wren's chambers in 
Whitehall. 

* You can pass through yonder door,* Oliver 
Kemball said ; ' it leads to the foot of the stairs.' 

* How have the travellers passed the night ? ' Hugh 
asked. 

' I have not seen them, so I cannot tell you. My 
housewife, doubtless, can give you information.' 
*I ask pardon for troubling you with questions/ 
53 
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Hugh replied haughtily/ which it seems you do not 
care to answer.' 

Oliver put his pen behind his ear and, descending 
from. his desk, said, — 

' I will open the door and summon Keziah ; she 
will tell you what I cannot' 

Oliver came to the door, and taking a horn which 
hung by it, he blew a blast on it, which brought 
Keziah from the back r^ions. 

'A blast like that is more than needful, Oliver. 
I am only a little hard of hearing.' 

Oliver's lips moved as if they might part in a smile, 
but he only nodded, and said in loud, strident 
tones, — 

' Conduct Hugh Perry to Dame Dorothy's parlour ; 
he would fain have speech with her.' 

When they reached the head of the stairs, Cicely 
was standing on the top step. 

'What was that horn blown for? Oh!' with 
a spring which took poor Keziah by surprise and 
very nearly upset her, *Oh! I am glad you 
are come, Master Perry. I am well nigh moped 
to death. Are you come to let us out of 
prison?' She put her hand caressingly on Hugh's 
arm, and looking up into his face with her 
lustrous eyes, she said, 'Everyone is a cross- 
patch this morning. Coombes is unpacking bundles 
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and sheets, and does nought but sigh and lament. 
Not a word can I get out of Ambrose. He 
has found a book on a shelf, and won't stir, 
or only looks up to bid me hold my peace; 
and mother, well, she is not a crosspatch, but she 
is sad.' 

They were in the parlour now, and Ambrose, 
seeing Hugh, left his book and came forward to 
wish him good day. 

Keziah meantime continued to talk in the low- 
pitched voice of the deaf, but no one paid much 
heed to her as she flitted about the room, putting 
the high-backed chairs in straight rows, and with 
a cloth, which she wore at her waist, flicking off 
every speck of dust from the furniture, looking 
with a distressed face at the marks which Hugh 
Ferry's boots had left on the oak boards. 

' If thou hast done with that book,' Keziah 
said, addressing Ambrose, 'please to replace it on 
the shelf, and — dear, dear! thou shouldst never 
turn down the corner of a page.' 

Ambrose took the reproof very good-temperedly, 
probably feeling it was deserved. 

And now Dame Dorothy came in, and Hugh 
Perry was sorry to see her face was sad and bore 
traces of recent tears. 

' I have come,' Hugh Perry said, ' according to 
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promise, to take you abroad/ and as he spoke he 
bent his knee and kissed the fair hand held out 
to him. 

* I am ready/ was the reply. ' Run, Cicely, and 
inquire of Coombes for your warm scarlet cloak 
and hood, and, Ambrose, you must don the cape 
lined with squirrel fur, for it seems to me 
London is far colder than Gloucestershire, and the 
mist is chilling.' 

'The mist will lift as the sun gets higher in 
the heavens,' Hugh said. * It rises from the river, 
and in the winter hangs over the city with more 
persistence than in the summer.' 

' I fear me I have made an error in coming 
hither. I am friendless, and this kinsman of mine 
is so grave and taciturn I can scarce make out 
whether we are welcome or unwelcome in his 
house. Does he know that I have means to 
recompense him?' 

'Yes, I made that plain. But, dear madam, I 
pray you retract the word friendless ; I at least 
am devoted to your service, and I am certain 
that you will find many who will be ready and 
proud to be numbered amongst your friends. We 
are bidden to dine with Sir Christopher Wren 
this day at noon, and his son and daughter-in-law 
will also be his guests. Ah! here is a vision! or 
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is it an angel?' for Cicely came dancing into the 
room in her scarlet cloak and hood, which made a 
frame to her lovely face. 

Her hair was not all hidden or tucked away, but 
curled on her forehead, and contrasted well with 
the colour of the hood and the bunch of ribands, 
which made a high bow in front, and was tied 
under her rounded chin with its upward curve. 

Ambrose followed, wrapped in the warm cape, 
somewhat against his will, and about which he and 
Coombes had a somewhat sharp altercation. 

Dame Dorothy was ready to start, and she wore 
a dark blue mantle and hood, beneath which was 
a frill of old lace, the same fine texture as the 
ruffles at her elbow sleeves, which were met by 
long leather gloves. 

Hugh Perry felt only too proud to take under 
his charge these country cousins, who attracted 
notice as they passed along. 

Very soon Dame Dorothy Seymour forgot her 
misgivings as to the wisdom of the step she had 
taken as she looked up at the great church, with its 
mighty dome rising out of the mist and dominat- 
ing the city at its feet. 

' It is a change indeed I ' she exclaimed. 

*Yes, and there are many others which you 
shall see, and may be you will be lost in wonder, as 
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I tell you all is the work of the great master 
builder at whose house you will find a welcome 
to-day. This church, with its beautiful steeple, is 
St Martin's, Ludgate, and yonder is the lofty spire 
of St Bride's. We shall have but a cursory view 
this morning/ Hugh Perry said ; * but there is time 
to take a barge and see from the river even more 
astonishing changes than from the street' 

*But what is this grand archway?' Ambrose 
asked. 

'Temple Bar, one of Sir Christopher's works; 
and see yonder is the church of St Clement's, 
rebuilt by him/ 

They embarked from the landing-place at the 
lower end of Essex Street, and once in the barge 
and rowing down the river a perfect crowd of 
steeples came in view. 

* Are these all Sir Christopher's work ? ' 

' Yes, or nearly all ; and I pray you to notice 
how various they are in design/ 

Ambrose, who was well versed in history, was 
eager to visit the Tower, but that was postponed 
to another day. 

'What a strange bridge, with houses on it!' 
Cicely exclaimed. 'London is a wonderful place, 
mother. You never told us how grand it was.' 

* I did not know it. Cicely. This is a very differ- 
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ent London from that I recall as a child. The old 
Lx>ndon was in flames when I left it, and this has 
sprung from its ashes — ' 

' By the genius of one man, who has spent his 
best years in laying plans for the building of 
churches and houses such as you see now/ 

' I love the river/ Cicely said. ' How wide it is, 
and how it ripples as it goes. I would we could 
live on its banks and not in that ugly house in 
St Paul's Churchyard. You will not remain there 
always, mother. I pray you do not. I would 
fain go to the Court and see the Queen and the 
fine ladies and gentlemen in velvet capes, with lace 
and rufHes. How I hate Oliver Kemball's brown 
cloth coat and his cropped head. Coombes says — ' 

* Hush, my chatterbox ! Master Hugh Perry 
cannot get in a word, and Ambrose is anxious to 
hear all he can tell us/ 

Cicely subsided after this, and gave herself up to 
watch the gay barges that passed to and fro with 
flags fluttering in the now brilliant sunshine of the 
winter day, as they turned and rowed up to 
Whitehall. 

There were several gentlemen in one barge 
wrapped in furs, for the air on the river was keen, 
and one of them lifted his cap, saying as they 
passed, — 
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'Good day to you, Master Perry; you have a 
fair freight aboard.' This with a very significant 
glance of admiration at Cicely, who, when the 
gentleman made a still more profound bow as 
the bai^e glided past, smiled and waved her 
hand in return. 

' Nay, Cicely,' her mother remonstrated, * that was 
an unnecessary acknowledgment of a stranger's 
salutation.' 

' But he was such a fine gallant gentleman, 
mother. He is not a stranger, for Master Perry 
has acquaintance with him.' 

* That is so,' Hugh Perry said. ' He is a scion of 
the Fitzwilliam family, with whom Dame Dorothy 
is of kin.' 

'Strange that we should thus see in a short 
space relations on all sides. I doubt if yonder 
gentleman would greatly care to claim me as his 
kindred.' 

'And no great loss if he did not so care,' was 
the answer. 

To the surprise and annoyance of Hugh Perry, 
when they reached the landing-stage, they found 
the barge which belonged to the gentleman who 
had saluted them, moored to the stage, and the 
owner standing by the railing at the top. 

Cicely stepped out before Hugh Perry could give 
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her help, and the gentleman, Francis Fitzwilliam, 
came down and, ofTering his hand, said, with a low 
bow, — 

'Permit me to assist you, madam/ 

Cicely laughed her young musical laugh, which 
had a joyous ring in it The laugh of youth, 
which is different from the laugh of later 
years! 

* Nay, sir,* she said, * I need no help,' and she 
flew past him and stood on the top step looking 
down on her new acquaintance. 

* What a vision of loveliness ! ' Francis ex- 
claimed. 

'Allow me to pass you, sir,' Dame Dorothy 
said, while Hugh Perry, with no very gentle 
gesture, pushed Francis Fitzwilliam aside, leading 
Dame Dorothy by the hand, Ambrose following. 

* Present me to your ladies, Master Perry,' 
Francis Fitzwilliam said. 'Do not keep them to 
yourself.' 

Hugh Perry did not respond to this cordially ; 
he said, — 

' Dame Dorothy Seymour and her son and 
daughter are on their way to dine at Sir Chris- 
topher Wren's chambers in Whitehall. Master 
Francis Fitzwilliam will be obliging enough not 
to detain us, for it is near noon.' 
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' Madam/ Francis Fitzwilliam said, ' your humble 
servant to command, with hopes of future meet- 
ings at no distant date.' 

Damie Dorothy gave Francis Fitzwilliam a 
stately bow and moved away, saying to Cicely 
and Ambrose, — 

' Do not linger.' 

But Cicely still stood looking down on the 
river, when a bai^e, most gaily decorated and 
with a number of servants in livery, came to 
the landing-steps. The servants sprang out, and 
calling out, ' Make way I make way I ' they 
threw down lengths of carpet on the stairs, and 
then a lady stepped out, who, as she passed 
Cicely, tapped her with her gold-headed cane and 
demanded, — 

' What are you doing here, my pretty maid ? 
Inquire her name,' she said, addressing one of 
her attendants. 

Cicely made her prettiest curtsey and said, — 

^I am Cicely Seymour, madam, the daughter 
of Sir Godfrey Seymour.* 

The lady was stout, and moved slowly towards a 
chair, all gilt and crimson, which, with a bevy of 
lacqueys, now came in sight, another following 
for the ladies who were behind. 

'Well spoken,' the Queen said, for the Queen 
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it was. She had been privately to Hampton 
Court, glad to escape for a few days from the 
storms of intrigue and heartburnings which dis- 
turbed the peace of the Court and made Queen 
Anne's life a misery to her. 

There was something infinitely sad in the Queen's 
face as she looked at Cicely. 

' I might have seen my little daughter such 
another/ she thought, ^but I am a mother bereft 
of the solace children would have been to me.' 

A sharp voice near was now heard. 

' How long, madam, are you going to stand stock 
still on these steps, with the wind cutting like a 
knife, and giving us all a bad rheum? Come,' 
imperiously, 'give me your hand.' 

' I did but stop to gain breath,' the Queen said, 
' my good Sarah ; and that child's lovely face was 
a fair sight' 

The Duchess of Marlborough followed Cicely's 
retreating figure with her sharp, keen eyes. 

' I see nought so wonderful in her ! A little 
country maiden. That cloak is not the mode, the 
folds are too scanty.' 

The Queen stepped slowly on, and was placed in 
her chair and was quickly borne away, the Duchess 
following. 

The party had assembled in Sir Christopher's 
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chambers before Hugh Perry arrived to introduce 
his friends to the company. 

The big clock had struck twelve, and Sir Chris- 
topher, who was always punctual, was already 
passing from the parlour to the hall, where dinner 
was served. He stopped short as Hugh Perry 
appeared, preceded by a servant It was as Hugh 
Perry had said ; the old man's eyes, still keen and 
bright, rested admiringly on Dame Dorothy as she 
curtseyed to him, and Cicely and her brother 
were named by her. 

*My son and daughter, sir/ 

* And a proud and happy mother you may surely 
be, madam. I bid you welcome, and so do my 
son and his wife; and you see with them the 
fourth Christopher Wren. He seems ill at ease. 
Nay, nay, boy, stop that squalling! I fear me, 
daughter Mary, you spoil the child. Stop in time, 
or you will make a rod for your own back.' 

When seated at the board the 'fourth Chris- 
topher ' was so rebellious against authority, stretch- 
ing out his small hands to grasp more sweet cake, 
and thereby upsetting a mug of wine, that his 
grandfather said, — 

'Take him away; take him away till he learns 
better manners!' 

*He is overcome by the sight of so many 
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strangers/ his mother said in the apologetic tone of 

every young mother for the misdoings of a naughty 

child. * He will be good when he grows accustomed 

to the place. Hush thee, my sweet boy 1 ' Mistress 

Wren said, caressing the child, whose mouthy 

now stuffed full of cake, was quieted for the 

time. 

'You did not spoil yonder son of yours/ Sir 

Christopher said, addressing Dame Dorothy. 

' Nay, sir/ she said, with one of her rare smiles. 

'Nay, sir, there are some things and some people 

that cannot be spoiled.' 

*He is younger than his sister, I take it?' 

'But a year, sir; but he is small of stature.' 

Ambrose, hearing his height spoken of, flushed 

crimson, and bent his head over his plate. Sir 

Christopher saw it, and having in early life been 

sensitive as to his own short stature and delicate 

and fragile figure, understood at once what Ambrose 

felt 

' He is taller than I am,' he said ; ' and though I 

may have "grown shorter," as the saying goes, 

with years, I never was aught but small and 

insignificant My dear sister, Susan Holder, who 

was to me sister and mother in one, used to shield 

me from some neighbours who, having naught else 

to do, made merry at my expense. Susan would 

E 
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tell me big souls had often dwelt in times past 
in small bodies.' 

Ambrose had listened to what Sir Christopher 
said, and recovering himself from his confusion, he 
looked up and said, — 

'And you, sir, have found that big souls do 
find their habitation in small bodies?' 

'Well said, well said, my boy,' Sir Christopher's 
son said ; ' and I doubt not you'll prove it is so 
in your own case.' 

It might be that, on the ground of frail 
health and a small figure making a bond of 
sympathy between them, Sir Christopher from 
this time took an especial interest in Ambrose. 
When the company rose from the board, he put 
his hand on the boy's shoulder and said, — 

'What are your likings as to study?' 

'I desire to be well acquainted, sir, with Greek 
and Latin, and the history of great men and 
their doings for the good of their country.' 

Cicely, who was standing by expecting notice, 
now said — 

Ambrose is mightily fond of books, sir, and I 
care naught for them. I — ' 

'You like play better than work, little mistress. 
Well, well, play is good in its season, and the wise 
man says there is a time for all things.' 
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*I love music, sir, and I love dancing.' Then, 
with a sigh, *We are in a house of stiff Quaker 
folk who think it amiss to laugh.' 

'Hush, Cicely!' her mother said, 'it is ill done 
to speak thus of those under whose roof we have 
found shelter.' 

Hugh Perry now came to tell Cicely that he 
would accompany her, with Mistress Wren and 
Ambrose, to see the banqueting hall in Whitehall 
Palace. We will return for you, madam,' he said 
to Dame Dorothy. 'It may be that you would 
choose rather to have a quiet half hour with Sir 
Christopher.' 

'It may be that he would choose rather that I 
took my leave.' 

'No, no, I have half an hour to spare ere a 
boy of Master Bird's is coming with his plans for 
the carving over the west portico of St Paul's, and 
to tell me of the praise, no doubt, that the statue 
of Queen Anne has earned.' This was said with 
a sly twinkle of the eye. ' Master Bird is worthy 
of praise for most of his work, but I demur some- 
what to the folds of the Queen's robe.' 

' We have seen the Queen to-day,' Cicely said. * I 
thought to see a grand lady looking happy to be 
a queen. Instead, she is not grand, and looks sad 
enough.' 
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'Ah, child/ Sir Christopher said, *Her Majesty 
is a woman of a sorrowful spirit, and has good 
reason for it God bless her! She is a good 
mistress to me, and I would fain serve her if I 
could.' 

When Dame Dorothy was alone with Sir Chris- 
topher, he questioned her as to the way in which 
he could be of service to her. 

'That boy of yours, madam, must have his fill 
of study; he will do something in the world, or 
I am mistaken. I feel sympathy with him. There 
is that in him which recalls my own boyhood. I 
should never have grown to manhood but for the 
care of my sister, Mistress Holder, who now lies, 
with my dear child Jane, in the grave. There is 
a strange solitude for the old, as one by one those 
loved as familiar friends pass out of sight and 
leave us behind. You, madam, have not reached 
that stage of life yet. I could almost think you 
too young to have these children.' 

' Ah, dear sir, appearances are deceitful ; but the 
silver threads in my hair tell their story.' 

* I have not seen them,' *^ir Christopher said. 
Then after a pause he went on, 'You are of the 
Fitzwilliam family, Master Perry tells me, and that 
may account for the likeness I see in you to my 
wife and her daughter, my much-love J and lost Jane.' 
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'I have heard, sir, from the aunt who brought 
me up that my mother came of a younger 
branch of the Fitzwilliam family. She married 
my father and was disowned by her relations, 
who considered him beneath her. But my aunt 
spoke little of it to me. I was but a child 
of ten years old then. We escaped from the 
fire to Gloucester, where a kinswoman of hers 
received us.' 

'What was your aunt's name?' 

' Kemball, sister to the present Oliver Kemball's 
father and of my father, who died soon after my 
birth, and my mother quickly followed him. The 
brother and sister adopted me, but I fancy Oliver's 
mother was a somewhat sour Puritan, and never 
really liked my aunt remaining in the house with 
me. An old timbered house, sir, oh the site of 
which, I suppose, the new solid one of brick is 
built, where Oliver Kemball carries on the old 
trade.' 

'I know him; I know him. A worthy, strait- 
laced man, who would as soon see a square 
meeting-house built in the Yard as the temple 
which, by God's grace and favour, I have, I 
humbly hope, raised to His honour and glory. 
But tell me, madam, what are your plans for 
these two children? The beauty of the one may 
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be a snare, and you must keep a watchful eye over 
her.' 

^ I know it/ Dame Dorothy said. ' She has long- 
ings for Court life ; and as you may know her father 
was rewarded for the service rendered to the Royal 
House of Stuart by a baronetcy. His father before 
him had been knighted for his valour as a soldier. 
My husband, Cicely's father, was of a quiet and 
retiring disposition, and gave offence to His Majesty 
King Charles by absenting himself from Court He 
deemed it then so corrupt he would not suffer his 
young wife to appear there. She left him a widower 
with one son — my stepson, Sir Godfrey Seymour — 
and it was my happy lot to be his second wife.' 

' He was many a year older than you, madam.' 

' Yes, but age had naught to do with our, love, 
which, I thank God, burned brightly to the last. 
My husband little dreamed that his son should by 
an ignoble marriage drive me and my children from 
our home. But so it is, and I must believe that good 
may come out of it for my children. Ambrose can 
enter as a scholar at Westminster School or St Paul's 
— which do you recommend ? * 

' I scarce know. I have misgivings as to whether 
your boy could bear up against the roughnesses of a 
school full of urchins who, some at least, are not too 
scrupulous in their jokes and treatment of weaklings, 
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for such I conceive your boy to be. This Master 
Hugh Perry has been a wanderer for so long he 
may not know so much of the conditions of the 
schools as I do. But I will have a consultation with 
him and my son Christopher. And, madam, let me 
see you whenever it pleases you to come hither, or 
to my home on Hampton Green, of which by Her 
Majesty's goodness I hold a lease for many years. 
I shall see you there ere long, I hope.' 

*You are very good, sir,' Dame Dorothy said. 
' I felt last night strangely solitary ; now the cloud 
is lifting, and I feel as if I might cast anchor 
in the unknown sea of this large city, and I 
hope to be directed aright for my children's benefit. 
I have not chosen my own lot; I have had to 
accept what God has ordered for me, and therefore 
I am content to strive to do His will in my changed 
position, for doubtless it is a change.' 

* Yes, surely I have heard much of your circum- 
stances from Master Perry, and you will never need 
a friend while he lives.' 

Sir Christopher scanned Dame Dorothy's face as 
he spoke, expecting to see a colour rise in her cheek. 
But in this he was disappointed, and he thought 
when she had left him, — 

*Ah! Hugh Perry is a friend to her and naught 
besides, while, unless I am out in my reckoning, she 
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is all the world to him. A beautiful woman, with 
a beautiful soul looking out of those lustrous 
eyes. Her child's beauty is the comeliness of 
youth, with her pink-and-white cheeks and rosy 
lips, but the mother's is of a higher type. It 
is a pity there is no Doctor Donne to write a 
sonnet in her praise.' 



CHAPTER V 

THE CAGED BIRD 

After the excitement of the visit to Sir Christopher 
Wren, and the delight of the expedition on the river, 
the next two days passed slowly in the parlour above 
Oliver Kemball's shop. 

Cicely yawned, and stretched herself on the settle 
by the fire after the noon-day dinner, listened to the 
patter of the rain on the windows, which was falling 
heavily on this winter day. 

Dame Dorothy was writing at an escritoire, which 
was polished so brightly by Keziah's hand that it 
reflected the flames of the wood fire on its smooth 
surface and glistened on the brass handles. 

Ambrose was quite happy with his books, and 
had been with his mother on the morning of the 
previous day to be examined by the High Master 
of St Paul's School, where he was to enter as a pupil 
after Christmas. 

He was looking forward to his start in school life 
73 
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with no apprehension ; that he should be bullied 
and treated discourteously never entered his head. 

By the advice of the Master his mother 
had engaged a tutor for him to bring him on 
in Latin and Greek, and Cicely was to share 
in the lessons in arithmetic, classic English, and 
geography. 

Dame Dorothy turned presently from the escritoire 
and said, — 

'Take your embroidery, Cicely. Do not sit 
idle/ 

Cicely replied with a yawn, and looking out the 
window, said, — 

* It is too dark to see my needle, mother.' 

' It is not too dark for Ambrose to read, or for 
me to write. Do not idle any longer.' 

Cicely seated herself on the broad window seat, 
and made a languid attempt to disentangle the 
silks in her housewife and thread her needle. 
But her ^ye& were constantly looking through the 
glass panes upon the passers-by. 

'When is Master Hugh Perry coming again 
mother ? ' 

* I do not know with any certainty. We must not 
trespass on his time too much.' 

'It is so dull,' Cicely said. ' I am well nigh 
moped.' 
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'Occupation is what you need, my child/ her 
mother replied. 

' Yes, I long to go out and feed my chickens, and 
scamper through the fields into the village, and go 
to the lake and see if any pike are showing their 
noses above the water, and a hundred other things 
which I did at home and can't do here. Oh, mother ! 
how long is it to last ? ' 

*You must be patient. Cicely; I cannot tell you 
when or where I shall seek a home of my own. 
Meantime, as long as Oliver Kemball can retain 
us, we shall remain where we are.' 

Ambrose now looked up from his books, tossed 
a lock of hair from his forehead, and said to 
Cicely, — 

'Come and read a chapter of the Scripture for 
me, while I try to follow in the Greek text' 

' I am not in the mood, Ambrose. I think I'll 
go to the chamber where poor Coombes sits, and 
practice my viol. I am out of hearing there.' 

Cicely was about to leave the room, scattering 
her silks and piece of work as she went, when 
she suddenly exclaimed, — 

* There's a chair below at the door. Two lacqueys 
are assisting a grand lady to alight. She is coming 
in.' 

* Probably to the shop,' her mother said. 
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But Cicely still lingered by the casement and 
said to Ambrose, — 

'Come and look at her chair, Ambrose; it is 
almost as fine as the Queen's we saw at the landing- 
stage. Who can the lady be? I warrant she has 
come to buy some fine ornament ; which, as Oliver 
Kemball thinks, it is wicked to wear, I marvel that 
he sells them.' 

But now the door opened, and Oliver Kemball 
said in his accustomed slow voice, — 

'Madam Fitzwilliam would fain pay her respect 
to you. Dame Dorothy.' 

And almost immediately there came into the 
room what Cicely had well called a very grand 
lady. She was dressed in the height of the fashion, 
which as regards the headgear of those times 
was high indeed. She threw off an ermine-lined 
cloak, and displayed a spangled skirt of white 
brocade, and a bodice and overskirt of blue velvet ; 
costly lace at her neck and wrists, and a string of 
large pearls at her throat The short skirt showed 
a pair of small feet in shoes with diamond buckles, 
and rings sparkled on the hands which she held 
out to Dame Dorothy. The lady's face was painted, 
and little crescent-shaped patches accentuated the 
whiteness of her chin and cheek, where the rouge 
had not touched it bek>w the ear. 
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*I have been dying to see you and your lovely 
girl/ Mistress Fitzwilliam b^an, 'ever since my 
brother brought tidings of your being in London. 
We ought to be friends, Dame Dorothy, for we 
spring from the same stock, as Hugh Perry will 
tell you/ 

Dame Dorothy had stood quietly listening to 
this hurriedly spoken introduction, and now said, — 

'I am much indebted to you, madam, for the 
honour of this visit. Will you not take a chair or 
a seat on the settle?' 

The lady threw herself down on the settle and 
exclaimed, — 

'Come hither, you sweet child, and let me look 
into your face. Ah! a rosebud indeed, a meet 
scion from a lovely stock. And is yonder student 
your brother? He looks a scholar every inch of 
him.' 

Ambrose had risen from his seat when Mistress 
Fitzwilliam came in, and now at a sign from his 
mother came towards the strange lady and made 
her a graceful bow. 

'What charming manners. He might have been 
bred in Court life, and you all look as if you could 
scarce flourish in these surroundings. Now to my 
errand. I am often favoured with the Queen's 
notice, and I want to present this fair daughter of 
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yours, Dame Dorothy, to Her Majesty. Francis 
says that the Queen took great notice of her the 
other day. And no marvel, for who could pass 
such a fair flower unheeded. May no rude hand 
pluck it, for I warrant there'll be many so inclined. 
I am on my way to Court now, and I shall get 
audience of the Queen unless that spiteful old 
Sarah manages to prevent it I shall tell Her 
Majesty I am bringing Dame Dorothy Seymour 
and her daughter for presentation on Monday next, 
when the Queen will be in the ante-room after 
dining. Now this is settled.' 

Dame Dorothy saw how Cicely's eye shone with 
delight, and that she was eagerly waiting for what 
her mother would say. 

'While I am grateful for your courtesy. Mistress 
Fitzwilliam, I think I must decline it' 

' Oh, mother ! ' Cicely exclaimed, * do not decline 
such an offer I' 

*I must take time to consider the kind proposal 
of Mistress Fitzwilliam,' Dame Dorothy said. 

'Why — ^why! madam, do you look coldly on 
my offer?' 

'My daughter is very young, madam, and has 
led a quiet and secluded life. I shrink from seeing 
her plunged into the whirl of the Court with its 
dangers and temptations. 
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' 'You do not know what the Court is in these 
days. We are all very sober folk, and some of us 
think we want a more jovial atmosphere. More- 
over, if I understand rightly, your late husband was 
a favourite with the King Charles of merry memory, 
and is it not meet and proper that you should pay 
your present sovereign the respect of attending the 
Court, for she is his niece, the daughter of his 
brother James.' 

' I am well aware of this,' Dame Dorothy said. 
* Although I have been in the country for so long, 
I am not entirely ignorant of what has taken place 
in the kingdom.' 

This was said somewhat haughtily, and Mistress 
Fitzwilliam said with a forced laugh, — 

'I meant no offence, madam, nor did I mean 
to imply you were ignorant Well-a-day, I wish 
I had managed my errand with more success. I 
shall return disappointed, and someone, who 
shall be nameless, will also be disappointed and 
chagrined.' 

As Mistress Fitzwilliam rose to take her leave, 
she stroked Cicely's cheek, and with a sigh said, — 

'Happy child, to have a natural colour which 
no art can rival. I shall not give up my scheme, 
and I shall see you the admired of all eyes before 
many days have passed.' 
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There was silence in the room after Mistress 
Fitzwilliam had taken her departure. 

Cicely pouted, and stood disconsolately at the 
window, watching the people out in the rain, as she 
had done when the chair with the lacqueys had 
stopped before the door. 

Presently Dame Dorothy went to consult with 
Coombes about her husband, who was, now they 
were settled in at St Paul's Churchyard, at a loss 
how to employ himself. 

Ambrose shut his books, and taking his cloak 
and cloth cap, prepared to leave the room. 

'Where are you going?' Cicely said, starting up. 
'Let me bear you company.' 

'I am but going to a shop round the comer 
where books are sold cheap. I have a crown left, 
and I would fain get a Faery Queen' 

* Books I books ! always books ! ' Cicely exclaimed. 
' I wish I were at Uplands. I am moped here, 
and now, when there was a chance of my going to 
the Court, mother forbids it* 

* She did not forbid it altogether, Cicely, but there 
is much to consider.' 

' What an old sober-face you are Ambrose. Can't 
you see I want something livelier than life here. Sir 
Christopher Wren's daughter-in-law pitied me. She 
said she wouldn't live with Oliver Kemball for a 
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hundred pounds. She called him a strait-laced 
Puritan, who thought dancing a sin and theatres 
wicked.' 

'This was not well spoken of Mistress Wren/ 
Ambrose said. *She knew Oliver Kemball was 
in some way of kin to us.' 

*So is Mistress Fitzwilliam, so is Master Hugh 
Perry. Why are we come to the stupid, dull kins- 
man instead of the clever one ? ' 

Mt did not strike me that Mistress Fitzwilliam 
was clever. I thought her a simpleton, with painted 
cheeks, and tossing her head about till the feathers 
wagged as if they would come off/ 

' I liked to see her/ Cicely persisted, ' and I would 
give a great deal to have a cloak like that she threw 
off, lined with ermine, and made of blue taffeta. 
But I mean to have one some day, a cloak and 
jewels and fine things. While I was at Uplands I 
was content, but I am not content here, and that's 
the truth.' 

'Our mother does not grumble, and she has the 
heaviest burden laid on her — turned out of her 
home — and see how she bears herself.' 

' Mother ? Yes ; but she has had her life, and is 
old.' 

'Old?' Ambrose said. 'There is no one could 

deem our mother old. She is yet far, far more 

F 
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beautiful than Mistress Fitzwilliam, with her paint 
and her patches and finery.' 

Ambrose simply worshipped his mother, and 
resented the idea that she was old, and that Cicely 
should undervalue her was an offence to htm. 
He went away without waiting to hear any more, 
and left Cicely alone. 

Poor, country-bred child, it is impossible not to 
pity her in a far from attractive house in St Paul's 
Churchyard. She had pictured the delights of 
London to be so great; it had been to her 
the Eldorado which it has been to many young 
hearts in later days than those in which Cicely 
lived. 

When Ambrose was gone Cicely left the window, 
curled herself up on the settle, and, lulled by the 
crackling of the logs on the hearth and the sound 
of the traffic in the square, she fell asleep. The 
traffic of the great city in those times was different 
indeed in its character from the loud roll of vehicles 
of every description which makes one confused 
murmur from morning to night in the London of 
to-day. 

Hugh Perry had walked up the room, now dim 
with shadows of the closing afternoon, before he 
had seen anyone was there. 

When he reached the hearth he found the 
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warmth pleasant, for the afternoon was cold 
and damp after the torrents of rain which had 
fallen. 

Presently, by the light of a blaze which sprung 
up, he saw the figure nestled into a comer of the 
settle. 

Cicely's snood had fallen back, and her hair lay 
in curls, and waved over her shoulders. Her 
crimson cheek was pillowed by one hand, and the 
other arm was thrown over the projecting elbow 
of the settle. A cushion, covered with dark blue 
cloth, raised her head, but otherwise the position 
did not seem very comfortable. 

Hugh Perry looked down on Cicely with 
admiration in his fine face, mingled with sad- 
ness, for there were tears on the long lashes 
and every now and then Cicely gave a little 
gentle sob, like the soft sough of the wind after 
a storm. 

'Poor child, she misses her open-air, free life 
They must not stay here. As soon as the winter is 
past I must try to find a more cheerful habitation 
for them. That fair flower will fade away without 
sunshine,' and as he recalled Cicely as he first 
saw hereon the terrace at Uplands, he exclaimed 
aloud, 'Poor little Cicely!' 

The voice made her start, and her mother 
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coming in at the same moment, she raised herself 
and, looking at Hugh Perry, said, — 

' How long have you been standing there, Master 
Perry?' 

Then, ashamed to have been caught asleep, and 
conscious that there were traces of tears on her 
face, she gathered up her hair and ran out of the 
room. 

'She is like a bird imprisoned in a cage,' her 
mother said, 'and she beats her wings against the 
bars. I scarce know my joyous, happy Cecily, she 
is so changed.' 

' I see it,' Hugh Perry said ; ' but I think, dear 
madam, we must consider a plan for your living 
out of the city. Sir Christopher has a pleasant 
house at Hampton, and we will go thither, with 
your permission, on a near day, and find, it may 
be, the house which would suit you.' 

Dame Dorothy smiled. 

* You are very good to include yourself in our 
movements, but we^ — with a gentle emphasis on 
the pronoun — 'must not trespass too much on 
your time.' 

'My time and all I have is at your disposal, 
dear madam. How often must I repeat, this till 
I am believed ? ' 

' Nay, how can I disbelieve that of which I have 
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such constant proof? But I must live within reach 
of St Paul's School, where, after Christmas, I hope 
Ambrose will be a scholar. I cannot leave him 
in the first months of his school life.' 

'Well, we will defer any alteration of plan till 
after Christmas. There will be festivities at Court, 
where I hope you will permit me to introduce you 
and Cicely.* 

'That offer brings me to tell you of one made 
by Mistress Fitzwilliam this very afternoon, that 
she may introduce Cicely on Monday. Doubtless 
it was a well-meant proposal, but I did not feel 
attracted to Mistress Fitzwilliam, and I mistrust 
too much profession of friendship, and the ill- 
judged and unsparing flattery of my Cicely which 
she passed on her.' 

'Do not suffer your daughter, madam, to appear 
in Court without you.' 

' My Court days are over, if indeed they ever 
existed,' Dame Dorothy said. 'I should be ill at 
ease amidst a crowd of strangers.* 

'You would never be ill at ease anywhere,' 
Hugh Perry said ; ' and were I not afraid of l^ing 
accused of ill-judged flattery, I might say some- 
thing of the superiority of natural charms to those 
that are artificial. That lady who has paid her 
respects to you to-day has been about the Court 
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for years, and is well known, so well known that 
neither to her nor to her brother, who accosted 
Cicely by the landing-stage a few days ago, do 
I think should be entrusted the care of one so 
young and guileless as your daughter. Mistress 
Fitzwilliam has been separated from her husband 
for some years. The bringing up of her son fell 
on her, and I fear she has had no success with 
him. He was a gay, thoughtless boy at the time 
when I left England, and I return to hear no 
good report of him. But pardon me, dear madam, 
if I say Cicely may naturally pine for amusement 
and variety, and I feel secure in the certainty of 
your favourable reception by the good Queen, who 
has a kindly remembrance of all service done to 
her royal house, and Sir Godfrey Seymour's loyalty 
to her unhappy uncle — Charles — is not likely to be 
forgotten.' 

And now, all her tears dried, and her face 
radiant with smiles, Cicely came into the room, 
saying,— 

' I have been playing the viol in Coombes's room, 
and Keziah came in and bid me stop. She was 
sure it was profane music, and that it was not fit 
to sound in Oliver Kemball's house. I only went 
on all the louder, and, hard as she is of hearing, 
I made her put her hands to her ears, and she 
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cried, " Thou must not really," and then I began to 
dance, still playing, till I nearly dropped with laugh- 
ing to see Keziah's scared face, and presently the 
maid Karen peeped in, and I threw down the viol 
and took her by the waist and made her twist 
round till she was out of breath and I was like to 
die of laughing. Of course Coombes rated me for 
romping with a servant-maid — I, Dame Dorothy's 
daughter! Nay, mother, look not so grave, I must 
have some jollity — I must Now, Master Perry, 
I see you are laughing ; just plead with my 
mother, and beg her to let me go to Court with 
that fine lady who was so mightily kind to me 
and said so many pretty things about me. I don't 
believe them, but I like them, and I am Sir 
Godfrey Seymour's daughter, as Coombes bids me 
remember, and that is a title of honour. I can't 
mope here in a Quaker's or Puritan's house all 
my life. Now,' making Hugh a profound curtsey, 
* my mother always listens to you, so I beg you 
tell her to get out all her jewels and furbish up 
brocades for herself and me, and attend us to the 
Court as soon as may be. I shall rather choose 
your escort than that of my lady of the feathers 
and ermine. Does she think I am taken in by 
the paint on her cheeks? Phaugh! I would not 
paint mine for a hundred crowns.' 
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There was no need to paint Cicely's cheeks now 
as she stood before her mother and Hugh Perry 
in all her radiant beauty. 

But though she made no promise, Dame Dorothy 
determined that it would be better to give Cicely 
the entrance into gayer life under her own care, 
rather than thwart her, so that she sought it with 
perhaps companionship even less desirable than 
Mistress Fitzwilliam's. 



CHAPTER VI 

REJECTED ADDRESSES 

The dark days before Christmas are now enlivened 
in London by brilliantly-lighted shops and windows 
filled with all kinds of wares to tempt the passers- 
by to buy Christmas presents for their friends 
and relations. But the London of 1709 was very 
different The streets were poorly lighted by oil 
lamps at long intervals, and on the winter after- 
noon when Hugh Perry was making his way to 
Whitehall a chill mist from the river brooded over 
the city and increased the gloom. 

He waited some time in the ante-room when he 
reached Sir Christopher Wren's chambers, and 
several people passed in and out 

Sir Christopher's servant presently came and said 
his master would see him. 

' But,' the man added, ' the master has had a weary 
day listening to grievances ; he will set out for 
Hampton on the morrow, and Mistress Wren and 
the child are to accompany him.' 

89 
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Hugh Perry found Sir Christopher lying back 
on a settle, and it was easy to see he was harassed 
and troubled. 

' Ah ! Master Hugh, sit down, and tell me your 
news.' 

' Nay, sir, I would not trouble you with my small 
concerns, when I well know you must be chafed 
by others.' 

'So you have seen the pamphlet which some 
coward has put forth with intent to work mischief 
for me. But I am not yet in my dotage, and I 
am preparing an answer to the alleged frauds and 
.abuses in -St Paul's, and a petition is ready to lay 
before His Grace of Canterbury and the Lord 
Bishop of London, which will at least vindicate 
some good workmen ; and as for myself, I claim 
freedom from blame, seeing I have been limited 
and restrained in my intentions with regard to 
the cupola, as all power is taken out of my hands 
concerning it I have had this very day the worthy 
bell-founder Phelp and the master carpenter Jennings 
here praying me to stand by them, and get their 
dismissal revoked. I will do my best, but doubt 
success. I am going to journey to Hampton Green 
to-morrow, and get rest from the ignoble strife. 
I am the loser by the cutting down of my salary 
by over one thousand pounds, and I petition the 
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House of Commons to consider this, and make 
restitution of my rights. But now, Master Hugh 
Perry, what is your errand?' 

' I come, sir, to ask permission for Dame Dorothy 
Seymour to take a place in your barge when you go 
to Hampton Green. She finds her present quarters 
with Oliver Kemball do not agree with her daughter 
Cicely, and indeed the change from free country life 
to the city is too great for her. Her roses are 
beginning to fade, and her joyous laugh is rarely 
heard.' 

' I can easily find a place for Dame Dorothy in the 
barge. My daughter-in-law and her boy bear me. 
company, but I fear me there will scarce be room for 
you, for my daughter carries about with her much 
baggage for the boy, besides nurse and serving-maid 
and footman.' 

' I did not think of intruding on you,' Hugh said. 
' Dame Dorothy is quite capable of making all 
arrangements for herself. She desires to find a house 
near yours where she can live, and remove thither 
when the days lengthen.' 

'The boy is to enter St Paul's School. What will 
be her wishes for him ? I take kindly to that boy. 
He resembles me in his small stature and pale 
face. Ambrose must be boarded at a house 
near the schooli why not at Oliver Kemball's?' 
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Sir Christopher asked. ' He would have an eye 
on the boy and take care of htm.' 

'Dame Dorothy has already thought of this, 
and she hopes that her son may have an exeat 
for Saturday and Sunday, and be refreshed by the 
country air.' 

' That is well thought of, that boy will need gentle 
handling. I will not forget him, and so you may tell 
his good mother. I shall find intercourse with her 
pleasant when I come to know her better.' 

* She is worthy of your friendship, sir,' Hugh Perry 
said. 

Sir Christopher's keen eyes twinkled as he said, — 

'And of yours, Master Perry. Or is it the 
daughter who has thrown a spell round you?' 

Hugh Perry rose hastily and, without giving a 
direct answer, said, — 

' I have trespassed too long on your time, sir, but I 
take it I may carry your kind permission to Dame 
Dorothy that she may have a place in your barge on 
the morrow.' 

' Yes, by ten o'clock. And you may add I consider 
it an honour to have her company. My man will 
give her information respecting a house which is 
vacant owing to the death of the late owner. 

' By the bye, I ought to say that my barge will not 
return till the day following, so your fair lady must 
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put up with what accommodation we can offer for 
the night' 

Hugh Perry bowed in assent, and was leaving the 
room when Sir Christopher said, — 

* Have you made any way with your own affairs ? ' 
'Through your kind recommendation, I hope I 

have succeeded in obtaining a secretary's place in 
the Royal Society. This will be of interest for me, 
and as I have increased my little patrimony during 
my residence in America, where I had a very fair 
position, the salary offered, though small, will not 
hinder me from accepting the offer. Sir Isaac 
Newton is kindly disposed towards me, and my 
long years of travel have not been lost' 

* Well, I wish you God speed in your new position, 
and you will be taking a wife ere long, or is your 
heart left beyond sea?' 

' No, sir. I am in full possession of that member 
to which you refer.' 

* Are you sure of this ? It may be that the said 
member is gone astray nearer home.' 

Hugh Perry again bowed somewhat stiffly, and 
Sir Christopher said when he was left alone, — 

*A sore subject this, I perceive. I expect my 
lady will suffer no approach to anything more 
tender than friendship, but time will show.' 

Hugh Perry went back to St Paul's Churchyard, 
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bearing Sir Christopher's invitation to Dame Dorothy, 
feeling satisfied that she would be pleased to 
accept it 

The sound of Cicely's viol from the upper storey 
told Hugh that she was consoling herself with music, 
and her voice reached him on the stairs, raised in 
a melancholy ditty, of which the refrain fell on 
his ears. 

'* I pass my days in sadness 
And my nights in tears. 
Alas ! alas ! for me ! for me ! " 

Ambrose's voice joined in this refrain, and then the 
girl struck up the melody again. Hugh tapped at 
the parlour door just as Oliver Kemball opened it 
and passed out. 

His head was bent, and he took no notice of Hugh, 
but pushed past him unceremoniously, and vanished 
down the dark stairs. Dame Dorothy was sitting by 
the wood fire with a book in her hand. 

' It is getting too dark to see to read,' she said. 
' How 1 crave for light and the sight of clear skies. 
I marvel how anyone can choose to live in a great 
city. I feel almost like my poor Cicely, and desire 
a change.' 

'I have come then at an opportune moment, 
madam, for I bring you an invitation from Sir 
Christopher Wren, not only to go by his bai^e to 
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Hampton, but to be his guest while you are seeking 
for a house.' 

' And Cicely, is she to accompany me ? ' 

M fear not, for the barge will be filled with 
Mistress Wren's servants and baggage.' 

' I must not leave Cicely/ Dame Dorothy said, 
•not for a night' 

' Surely you can safely do so,' Hugh Perry said. 

' I scarce can tell. I have had a strange visit from 
Oliver Kemball ; you met him at the door as you 
entered He spoke in riddles — ^but I make out, 
though I could laugh as I tell it, that he has in these 
few weeks conceived a strong affection for my Cicely. 
He did not name her, and I may be mistaken, but he 
spoke of the Lord leading him by a new path, and 
that if his hopes were fulfilled this house and all in it 
would be mine. He seemed much distracted when I 
said I was intending to leave this house in the spring, 
and go out of the city for Cicely's sake. He begged 
me not to do so, and showed extraordinary emotion, 
and murmured much that I could not understand. I 
spoke of disparity of age, and he said that had 
naught to do with his feelings, that the Lord had 
pointed out the way, and he must follow it, and he 
knew that this way would be made plain for me if I 
sought for guidance. 

Hugh Perry was half amused, half indignant. 
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'What a presumptuous fool this Kemball is! 
Does he seriously think that fair young creature of 
sixteen summers would favour his suit, or that 
you would consent to such a vastly absurd idea? 
The poor fellow must be distraught to think of 
such folly. But this does not furnish sufficient 
excuse for your refusal of Sir Christopher's pro- 
posal. I pray you to be ready on the morrow, and 
I will oome and conduct you to the barge, which 
will be in waiting at ten o'clock. Ambrose will be 
here a sufficient guard for his sister ; besides, you 
can impress on Oliver that be is not to press his 
suit, certainly not in your absence. Sir Christopher 
says he feels sure that he shall find much pleasure 
iq your society, and he has a fund of knowledge on 
all subjects which will delight you. Dear madam, 
do not refuse an offer which will be to your benefit 
if you accept it' 

'I would not disappoint you, my kind friend,' 
Dame Dorothy said. 

' I think it will be best to be frank with Oliver. 
Send for him again and bid him put such thoughts 
out of his head, and order Coombes to keep Cicely 
in her room on the morrow, which is indeed very 
easy to manage. She seems to take more pleasure 
in singing to her viol in Coombes' room than aught 
beside.* 
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*As you are my chief adviser and friend, will 
you be present?' 

'I doubt if Master Oliver will approve of my 
presence, and I should be loth to incur his wrath. 
I think, madam, you can cope with this Puritan 
suitor better than I could;' 

'Your tap at the door disturbed Oliver while he 
was murmuring to himself. Much- that he said I 
could not understand; only the oft-repeated words 
that difference of age had naught to do with his 
feelings, He was entirely guided by the Lord's 
will.' 

* I hate such hypocrisy,' Hugh said. * It is mighty 
easy to say it is the Lord's will when that will 
points to our getting what we want* 

'I would not call it hypocrisy,' Dame Dorothy 
said. 'That is a hard name for what, for all we 
know, may be real desire to walk aright* 

' I respect your kindness in thus interpreting what 
I think to be gross impertinence on Oliver Kemball's 
part I regret that you came hither, and that I was 
the cause of it' 

' Nay, do not regret it I was in need of an asylum 
in this large city, and I have found it for myself and 
my children and servants. I have been debating 
the expediency of retaining poor Peter Coombes, 
but if I can settle at Hampton there may be a 
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pleasance for him to tend and other out-of-door 
matters. He, I hear, grumbles at the low, little 
wood chamber where he sleeps. In truth/ Dame 
Dorothy said, * I am in the position of one who, with 
every desire to please everybody pleases nobody.' 

Hugh Perry spoke with some heat as he 
said, — 

'Ingratitude to a mother who has borne all for 
her children, or a mistress who has done much 
for her servants, is well nigh inconceivable. 
Cicely—' 

* Nay, do not blame the child. She is chafed by 
my refusal to suffer her to go to Court under 
Mistress Fitzwilliam's protection.' 

' I pray you, madam, hold to that refusal. Mistress 
Fitzwilliam is not the woman to guide a young 
innocent maiden through the snares and pitfalls of 
a Court. But I trust you will present yourself 
there before long, and take the children of Sir 
Godfrey Seymour to show their allegiance to the 
Queen.' 

' I would fain feel more sure of the position of Her 
Majesty on the throne.' 

'Surely, madam, you are not a Jacobite?' Hugh 
Perry said. 

' I am a mother,' was the reply ; * and I know well 
how in an hour of need I should suffer if my children 
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deserted me as the Queen and her sister deserted 
their father.' 

' It was for the good of this nation and realm. It 
saved us from being delivered over to the Pope, 
and from the rule of a weak and incompetent 
sovereign.' 

' I may admit that — nay, I must admit it — but I 
fear I cannot help regretting that the means for the 
end are against all my womanly feelings. We will 
discuss this point no further. I must settle this 
matter with Oliver Kemball of which we were 
speaking.' 

Ambrose now coming into the room, his mother 
said, — 

'Hasten, Ambrose, and beg Oliver Kemball to 
return hither. He has something he would fain 
say to me. Bid him come while Master Perry is 
with me.' 

Ambrose did his mother's bidding, but soon 
returned. 

'Oliver Kemball refuses to come while Master 
Perry is with you. He says the matter he would 
fain discuss with you, cannot be spoken of before 
witnesses.' 

Then Dame Dorothy turned to Hugh Perry with 
a smile, saying, — 

' You can await events in the next chamber with 
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Ambrose, and tell him of my projected visit to Sir 
Christopher at Hampton on the morrow, and give 
him ft hint as to Cicely/ 

* I do your bidding, madam,' Hugh Perry said 
stiffly; 'but I confess I do not care to leave you 
to this strange kinsman, whose senses must have 
taken leave of him if what you imagine is true.' 

'What is true?' Ambrose asked. *Let me stay 
with you now, mother, if Oliver has gone mad.* 

'No, no, Ambrose; Oliver is no more mad than 
many a man has been under the same circumstances. 
They may be yours one day,' she said, 'and your 
senses may take their departure.' 

' I do not know what you would have me under- 
stand,' the boy said, as his mother put her hand on 
his shoulder, and drawing him towards her kissed 
his pale forehead. 

' You will understand in due time. Now go with 
Master Perry to the little ante-chamber, and call up 
Oliver Kemball.' 

Dame Dorothy waited for some minutes before 
Oliver appeared. 

* My good Oliver,' she began, ' you were disturbed 
by the entrance of our friend Master Perry, and I 
did not rightly understand what was the drift of 
your words. You spoke, I think, of love, and of 
disparity in age making no obstacle in your eyes. 
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But, as I take it, you wish to be a suitor for 
my child Cicely. I must tell you it is an idea 
which cannot be entertained. She is so young, 
and I may say guileless, having lived in a country 
home and carefully guarded by me.' 

'Hold, Dorothy!' Oliver said, with his face, 
usually so calm and stem, working with emotion. 
'Hold! you mistake my meaning.' 

Dame Dorothy was still more bewildered, in- 
wardly repenting that she had jumped to a con- 
clusion as to Oliver's wishes. He stood before her 
evidently struggling with his feelings, which were 
deeply moved. His was a fine nature dwarfed and 
narrowed by his creed. But now the human element 
in him asserted itself, and in spite of prayers and 
self-torture would have the mastery. 

' Dorothy,' he said, ' I use no vain titles, nor do 
I kneel at your feet as, I doubt not, other men 
have done, but I come to you to tell you I love 
you — you only; not that child, your daughter, not 
her, not anyone, but you — and I pray you to grant 
me my heart's desire and be my wife.' 

There is always something which lends nobility 
to a man who makes an honest avowal of a true 
love for a woman; and as Oliver stood before 
Dame Dorothy with his hands clasped and his 
head erect, she could only marvel at the change 
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in him. She had never before thought of him 
other than as a solemn cut-and-dried Puritan, 
who looked on her and her children with pity as 
from a vantage ground of religious superiority. 

*My good Oliver/ she began, with heightened 
colour but a firm voice, 'what you ask of me I 
cannot grant; it is impossible. You are some 
years younger than I am, and all our interests 
and hopes lie in different directions. Do put these 
thoughts from your mind. Be as you have been, 
my kind kinsman, who has received me and my 
children and servants into your home, but as to 
the rest, dismiss the idea of our standing in any 
other relation to each other ; it is beyond all reason 
and possibility.' 

But Oliver Kemball did not flinch, nor did he 
retreat from his position. 

' I have had visions of the night, Dorothy, in 
which your face has appeared to me with a light 
shining in it, and I have heard the Voice, which is 
the Lord's voice, saying it is His will that I should 
have you and hold you ; wean you from the 
world; lead you heavenward; walk with you in 
the narrow way. Here is this house, I am 
giving it and all I possess for you and your chil- 
dren's use; and though you may look with con- 
tempt on me, I will tell you no man ever has, or ever 
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will, love and cherish you as I would.' He grew 
vehement as he spoke, and advanced a step nearer 
to Dame Dorothy, repeating, ' If it is the Lord's 
will, naught can hinder its fulfilment' 

Dame Dorothy began to feel like a bird in the 
hand of the fowler. There was a force of will in 
the man which she felt she must resist once for 
all. 

'Methinks, Oliver, you do ill to press on me a 
suit which is wholly distasteful to me. I am a 
widow who has no thought of a second marriage, 
no desire for aught but the welfare and happiness 
of the children God has given me — the children 
of a husband I loved and honoured from my youth 
to this hour. Good Oliver, let me hear no more 
of this. I am seeking a house at Hampton. I 
go thither on the morrow by the kindness of 
Sir Christopher Wren, and I shall take my de- 
parture from your house ere long where I have 
been so hospitably entertained. I am grieved to 
give you pain ; but how can I help it ? You ask 
of me what I have not to give — love, which is 
buried in my husband's grave, and can be given 
to no other man.' 

*Is this decisive?' Oliver asked in a low, hard 
voice. 

* Yes ; beyond all possibility of change.' 
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•We shall see/ he said. 'The Lord bringeth 
mighty things to pass.' Then he bowed his head 
and left her. 

Dame Dorothy stood where he had left her, too 
utterly amazed to summon her boy and Hugh from 
the ante-room. 

Trouble that Oliver should have even thought 
of making her such a proposal, alternated with 
annoyance and vexation that he could have sup- 
posed for a moment she would listen to it with 
anything like approval. 

'I cannot let the children hear of it I would 
not let their mother appear ridiculous in their 
eyes; and Cicely would laugh, and Ambrose be 
angry — angry with poor Oliver. Then there is 
Hugh' Perry, he will surely inquire what was the 
object of Oliver's visit to me. I thought he meant 
Cicely, and I have told Hugh this. Shall I un- 
'deceive him, or shall I let him think it was 
Cicely, and that I have rejected his proposal? It 
is too vexatious, too utterly absurd, and yet there 
is a pathetic side to it, for Oliver did seem so 
wofully in earnest' 

Certainly, as Dame Dorothy stood thus meditat- 
ing on what had happened, age seemed to have 
no power over her. She was one of those women 
who grow in beauty with time, probably because 
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the soul shines more purely through eyes which 
have looked out on the sorrows as well as the 
joys of life, and have seen with clearer vision a 
future which lies above and beyond them. 

Dame Dorothy's chestnut hair had just that pow- 
dering of silver which enhances its beauty, and 
her clear complexion, untouched by the art that, 
if women only knew it, disfigures and does not 
improve, had the rich colouring of natural crimson, 
due to the free, open-air life of the Cotswolds 
and to the perfect health which Dame Dorothy 
enjoyed. 

'Mother,' Ambrose said, peeping between thfc 
folds of the arras. * Mother, what has Oliver been 
saying? Master Perry and I are so curious to 
know.' 

'Come in now, and rest satisfied that you would 
neither be the wiser nor better if I told you whaf 
Oliver said 

Hugh Perry saw at once that something had 
disquieted his beautiful lady, and though he 
longed to question, he forbore with the chivalrous 
regard for her which made him think, 'Unless 
she gives me her confidence, I have no right to 
force it.' 

But when Ambrose had gone to tell Cicely the 
good news which he had heard from Hugh, that 
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they were to live at Hampton, near Wolsey's 
Palsice, and have a garden once more, and per- 
haps pigeons and peacocks, Dame Dorothy said to 
Hugh Perry, — 

'It was all a mistake, an error on my part/ 

•What is the error?' 

'Oliver Kemball did not wish to be Cicely's 
suitor, so that is at an end — I mean vexation 
about it. Tell me at what hour I should be 
ready for you to - morrow ? As soon as it is 
light ? if ever it is light in London. I must make 
arrangements with Coombes for the morrow, so I 
must bid you good even, my kind friend.' 

It did not escape Hugh's notice that Dame 
Dorothy spoke hurriedly and as if anxious to end 
the conversation, and he felt something had hap- 
pened which had annoyed her. But, as usual when 
he left her, he bent one knee, and taking her hand, 
kissed it 

' A sign of allegiance,' he said ; ' you will not for- 
get I am your servant ever at command' 

' How could I forget it,' she said, ' when I have 
daily proof of it ? ' 

* Surely,' he thought, ' there are tears in her eyes. 
What has that stiff-backed Puritan been saying to 
her? Preaching his doctrine of the sinfulness of 
all that is fair and lovely. May be he would have 
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every woman as plain -featured as Keziah and her 
Quaker handmaid.' 

As Hugh Perry passed the door leading into his 
shop he saw Oliver Kemball sitting at his desk, his 
head on his folded arms, his attitude one of dejec- 
tion. The flickering oil lamp had been lighted two 
hours before, for the shop was dark and narrow. 
As Hugh Perry stood for a moment looking at 
Oliver he raised his head, and there was a look 
on his face which touched Hugh Perry. He ad- 
vanced a step or two and asked, — 

' Are you sick. Master Kemball ? Can I do aught 
for you?' 

The tall figure now rose to its full height 

'You can take your departure,' Oliver said, in a 
hard, strident voice. 

'Nay, that is scarce a civil answer to a well- 
meant question, but I will oblige you forthwith, and 
wish you better health and better manners.' 

The outer door was closed, as business hours 
were over, and one of the apprentices came forward 
to unbar it. As he did so a gentleman passed him 
and entered the shop. 

' Can I speak with Dame Dorothy Seymour ? ' he 
said. 

Oliver pointed to the door leading into the pas- 
sage through which Hugh Perry had come. 
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* That is your way ; the shop is closed to cus- 
tomers.* 

' I am not a customer, man ; I am on an errand 
which concerns the Queen's Majesty, so I will 
betake myself to the room where, if any of these 
young men will guide me, I shall hope to find 
that fair lady, your kinswoman/ 

' In a remote degree/ was the reply. 

* I may say the same ; but if you are of my mind 
you will deem it an honour to be even distantly 
connected with her and her fairest of fair 
daughters. Forsooth! it is somewhat difficult to 
connect them with you!' 

Oliver bit his lip; he had suffered much, more 
than anyone had imagined, that afternoon. The 
outer man was stiff and unbending, but a human 
heart beat within. That heart had been sorely 
wounded, and yet, with a strange likeness to the 
whipped dog which is ready to lick the hand 
that inflicts the blow, Oliver only felt more 
desperately in love with the fair kinswoman who 
had repulsed him with a quiet dignity which only 
made her seem more attractive to him than ever. 

* I do not care to bandy words with you/ 
Oliver said; then, calling one of the apprentices 
by name, he said in a tone of command, 
Show the way to Dame Dorothy Seymour's 
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parlour, and this — this person will follow 
you.' 

Francis Fitzwilliam laughed a mocking, unreal 
laugh. 

'This person,' he said, with a bow, 'is 
mightily obliged to you, Master Goldsmith, for 
your courtesy, which is perhaps called by that 
name by Puritans like yourself, but by me may 
be styled impudence, which, were it worth while, 
I would resent in a manner you would not soon 
forget.' 

Then, with his sword clanking at his side, his 
perfumed curls leaving a faint scent behind him. 
Master Francis Fitzwilliam left the shop, his 
plumed cap in his hand, which he waved in mock 
courtesy to Oliver Kemball, who neither moved 
nor showed any sign of heeding what he did or 
said. 



CHAPTER VII 

ON THE THAMES 

Sir Christopher Wren was well known for his 
punctuality. If no one ever waited for him it was 
but fair he should never have to wait for anyone. 

When Hugh Perry and Dame Dorothy reached 
the place where the bai^e was moored they found 
Sir Christopher already seated in his sheltered 
comer seat wrapped in furs, out of which his 
small thin face looked even thinner and smaller 
than usual. 

His daughter-in-law and her little son, with a 
large following of servants, who were in charge 
of the pile of baggage at the end of the barge, 
were just seating themselves when Dame Dorothy 
Seymour stepped on board. 

Sir Christopher nodded to Hugh Perry, saying, — 

'Two minutes late. Master Hugh, but I will 
forgive you. Now you would fain come to Hamp- 
ton; I see it in your eye.' 

' I can take another boat, sir, and follow,' Hugh 
Perry said. 

1X0 
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'No, no; squeeze in there by my daughter, and 
keep the fourth Christopher in order. Whip him if 
needed. Dame Dorothy is to take her place next 
me, and do not interrupt us.' 

'Dame Dorothy is singled out as a favourite by 
my father,' Mistress Wren said as she made room 
for Hugh on her seat. * He thinks she is full of 
wits, and a paragon of beauty. For my part I see 
neither one nor t'other. A woman of her age can- 
not be deemed a beauty. I suppose I am scarce 
half as old, and might well be her daughter. Of 
course, when folks colour their cheeks, they may 
look young. I despise such ways, and my husband 
says he could never kiss me if I painted, for the 
rouge would come off.' 

A little foolish laugh followed this remark, and 
Mistress Wren expected Hugh Perry would com- 
pliment her on her fair complexion, which was a 
trifle too fair and colourless, of the type which 
goes with light sandy hair. 

But Hugh Perry's only rejoinder was that Dame 
Dorothy's colour was entirely natural, and that it 
was due to the simple country life she had led, 
and the good health, which was a great possession 
for her or any woman. 

' Ah ! I wish I had the like,' was the reply. * See 
how Sir Christopher and your lady are talking. 
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Are you jealous? My husband says that you and 
Dame Dorothy are like to make a match of it I 
say it is ridiculous — she must be at least ten years 
older than you are.' 

Hugh was very much annoyed, but he determined 
to give this inveterate gossip no handle against 
him, so he laughingly said, — 

'Ten or twenty years, which ever pleases you 
best. Mistress Wren. The tide flows strongly, and 
is carrying us up the river at a fine pace.' 

The fourth Christopher, who had been soothed 
to sleep by a lai^e stick of sweetmeat, now woke 
up, and all peace in that quarter of the barge was 
at an end. 

Sir Christopher and Dame Dorothy meanwhile 
enjoyed each other's society. 

'How good it must be for you, sir,' Dame 
Dorothy was saying, *to have the joy of seeing 
the fruit of your labour. So many never have 
that happiness.' 

'Ah!' he said, 'no happiness in this world is 
unalloyed. You do not know, dear madam, of all 
the vexations and trials that have beset me from 
without, nor the misgivings within, that I might 
have done my work better.* 

'Surely, sir, the mighty dome which dominates 
London could scarce have been conceived or carried 
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out better. And the noble Hospital at Greenwich 
to which, as I have heard, you gave your labour 
and skill without fee or reward, and all the steeples 
of churches which pierce the sky, so many, and yet 
so various, must be a constant reminder of work 
achieved, and raise thankfulness in your heart' 

'Yes, yes; but imperfection must leave its mark 
on all earthly cities. We must wait for perfection 
till we enter the city which has foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.' 

* I have often thought,' Sir Christopher said, 
suddenly changing the subject, *of your boy — ^your 
small, delicate boy. What are your plans for him, 
if, as I hope, you will be my neighbour at 
Hampton ? ' 

'I have thought of leaving him to the care of 
my kinsman's good housewife, and seeing him only 
when he gets an exeat from the school/ 

'That may succeed fairly well; but a boy of 
his nature needs a mother's care, as I did, and 
when I lost her, my sister took her place. You are 
not minded, I see, to stay in your present abode. 
It is too great a change from the country, may be.' 

* It is not for my own convenience that I care to 

remove, but there are considerations which render 

it advisable. My Cicely feels the confinement of 

the city, and her health suffers. Moveover, I have 

H 
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two faithful servants, a man and his wife, whom I 
wish to retain in my service. The man has too 
little to occupy him, and idleness is the root of 
much evil; his wife is, I may say, necessary to 
us, and I could ill spare her. From the day 
when I married and was taken by my husband to 
Uplands, Coombes has been my friend as well as 
my servant. I was but seventeen then, and wholly 
ignorant of the requirements of the wife of Sir 
Godfrey Seymour.' 

* You fled from London when the fire was raging. 
I can scarce wonder at those who did so. It was 
an awful sight, and yet it worked good for the 
city. Fire is ever spoken of as a purifier in the 
Scriptures, and verily it purified London, and with 
its besom of destruction swept away the old build- 
ings where the pestilence had found ready victims.' 
*And you, sir, have from the ashes of the old 
city called up the many beautiful buildings which 
will carry your name to future generations.' 

*Who can tell? My dear lady, fame quickly 
dies. We come and go from life's stage, each 
man doing his part, and then we are forgotten.' 

'Nay, sir, not when work — grand work like 
yours, is left behind.' 

*Ah! you speak with kindness, and I accept it. 
But to return to your boy. I will keep him in 
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mind, and if you are at Hampton, as I hope, and 
the boy in London, he shall come to me in case 
of any trouble. I see myself again in that boy. 
Let him not be discomforted at his small stature, 
to which none of us can add a cubit. King Charles 
the Second often made merry at mine own. I 
could laugh now as I think on it. When I was 
building a hunting palace at Newmarket the King 
came to see it and said, — 

'"Well done, Sir Christopher; but I think the 
ceilings of the rooms are too near my head. I 
feel as though I might touch them." 

' Now I knew them to be in right proportion for 
the width and length of the rooms, so I said, — 

'"Sir, I think they are high enough." 

'Thereupon the King doubled himself up till 
he brought his head on a level with mine, and 
crept crouching about the room, saying, — 

'"Ay, Sir Christopher, I think the ceilings are 
high enough." 

'Now there are some folks who would have re- 
sented this jest at my expense, but I joined in 
the laughter it caused and said, — 

' " I am glad, sir, you find them higher than you 
thought." 

' I was rewarded by the King saying, — 

' " It is better to be low of stature and do great 
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things, than to be high of stature and do little 
things." 

'Ahl' Sir Christopher said, 'King Charles had 
many spots on his sun, but all the same it shone 
brightly enough on his subjects, and he managed 
to win our hearts by his gracious pleasantries. I 
tell you this, madam, that your boy may hear it, 
and take no heed of jests at his small stature.' 

*I do not think, sir,' Dame Dorothy said, 'it 
troubles him, or that he thinks much of it' 

'But when he gets amongst the rough-man- 
nered urchins at St Paul's School, he will hear 
of it as I did when I went up a youth to 
Oxford. I was twenty-one when I had the honour 
of being elected Fellow of All Souls, and when 
my dear lost friend, John Evelyn, inquired for me, 
be told me afterwards, when I was brought up to 
him, be thought there must be some error, so 
young and, I doubt not, insignificant did I look. 
It was a blessed introduction for me to Master 
Evelyn. Well do I remember his gracious kindli- 
ness to me at Wadham College — when Doctor 
Wilkins showed his wonderful bee castles, so 
ordered that the honey could be taken and no 
harm done to the bees.' 

'I had helped in making them and certain 
instruments, and Mr Evelyn did me the favour to 
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accept a bit of white marble I had stained a 
bright red, so that it simulated nature. But time 
has taught me many things, and old age brings 
wisdom from experience. Thus I would not now 
care to stain white marble red. Nature is best, 
whether' — with a sly twinkle of his eye as he 
looked at Dame Dorothy — *it be the cheeks of 
woman or the pure surface of Italian marble.' 

Presently Sir Christopher said, — 

'The loss of those who knew us in our youth 
gives a strange feeling of solitude to old age, and 
I feel this when I think of such a friend as Master 
John Evelyn was to me and many another who has 
passed away. You spoke just now, dear lady, of 
fame and the work living when the worker is dead. 
I can tell you of a great master-builder who died 
poor and lonely in a lodging close to the cathe- 
dral he loved, which he lived to see defaced ; his 
fair portico of St Paul's filled with stalls and 
books, and used as a market for selling wares. 
This was in the time of the Protector, who, 
whatever else he may have protected, did not pro- 
tect the churches and cathedrals of this country. 
It broke Inigo Jones's heart to hear of the 
desecration of St Paul's; and who is there now 
to accord him the honour he merits? I saw 
him several times, and it brought tears to my 
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eyes, and I think even then the sight of him 
read me a lesson on the ephemeral character of 
what we call fame. Praise to-day, blame to> 
morrow, as I know to my cost' 

This journey to Hampton in Sir Christopher 
Wren's barge was the b^inning of a friendship 
which was to be one of the greatest solaces of 
Dame Dorothy's life during the next few years, 
and the companionship of this man of varied 
gifts and culture was an education for her, who 
had been shut out from the world on the Cots- 
wold Hills for so many years of her youth and 
maturity. 

Sir Christopher, on his part, found in Dame 
Dorothy a ready sympathy in the difficulties 
which beset his later years, and he continually 
told her that, when she was speaking, her low, 
sweet voice reminded him of his daughter Jane, 
whose death had a few years before left him desolate. 

We are all often too much engrossed with our 
own individual concerns to heed the events which 
are passing in the world around us. It was so 
with Dame Dorothy, floating swiftly up the 
Thames on this December day ; and still more 
with Cicely, who was left in the house in St Paul's 
Churchyard, and was too depressed to tune her 
viol and sing. Ambrose had his books, and with 
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them he never felt the time long; but Cicely 
yawned and wandered restlessly about, teasing 
Coombes and Keziah with her lamentations, and 
ending by boxing the ears of the little Quaker 
handmaid when she said, — 

'Thou shouldst have a thankful heart for the 
Almighty's goodness to thee/ 

'How dare you preach to me, you minx,* Cicely 
said, and her little hand was raised, leaving a 
crimson patch on poor Karen's pale cheek. She 
took it so meekly that Cicely was penitent 
at once and said, ' I crave your pardon, Karen ; 
I ought not to have done this. It would anger 
my mother to hear it, so I pray you do not tell 
her/ 

' I ask thy excuse for speaking as I did/ was the 
reply; but Karen showed no sign of wishing for 
any friendly relations, and withdrew from the room 
with her brush in her hand, which she had been 
using by Keziah's order to remove some specks of 
dust from a corner of the room. 

Yet, if these little worries and discontents were 
the chief topic in Oliver Kemball's house, outside 
there was a wave of excitement surging over 
London which might well cause all personal 
troubles to sink into insignificance. 

On the Sth of November of this year Doctor 
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Sacheverell had made the cathedral of St Paul's 
ring with his eloquence. He preached for three 
hours, scarcely touched on the occasion of the 
service — a thanksgiving for deliverance from the 
Gunpowder Plot and the blow then given to 
Popery — but descanted with great heat on the 
duty of passive obedience, inveighed against the 
Whig Ministers, and aimed the shafts of a sharp 
criticism at Lord Godolphin, as the leading spirit 
of anarchy and confusion and rebellion against 
authority. 

The result of this sermon was that Doctor Sache- 
verell was brought to trial, and by this means 
became the idol of the people, who are always 
ready to raise a man they conceive to be a martyr 
on a high pedestal to be the object of their hero- 
worship. All London rose, it may be said, en 
masse^ and the popular cry was, 'God save the 
Queen and Doctor Sacheverell,' for it was well 
known that the Queen was in her heart a faithful 
member of the Church of England. 

The poor Queen was beset with troubles arising 
from the jealousies of her ministers, and the under- 
current of mischief for which the Duchess of Marl- 
borough was responsible. 

A mob had just passed the windows of Oliver 
Kemball's house, and the leaders were shouting the 
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party cry of * Long live Doctor Sacheverell/ when 
a chair stopped below the window where Cicely 
had taken up her position, and out of it stepped 
Mistress Fitzwilliam. 

Cicely's heart almost stopped beating with anxiety. 
Had Mistress Fitzwilliam, after her mother's refusal, 
come again to offer to introduce her at Court? 
She went to the door of the parlour and listened 
to what seemed an altercation at the foot of the 
narrow stairs. 

*Let me pass/ Cicely heard Mistress Fitz- 
william say in a shrill, angry voice. 'I would 
fain see Mistress Cicely Seymour.' 

' Dame Dorothy is abroad. You cannot see her.' 

*Did I say I wanted to see her? I insist on 
having speech with her daughter.' 

Cicely, who had been standing at the top of the 
narrow stairs, now stepped down half way and said, — 

* I am here, madam, and I pray you come up.' 

* Ah, my angel ! I will come with delight, in 
spite of this ill-mannered boor, who would bar my 
entrance.' 

Mistress Fitzwilliam advanced slowly and carefully, 
for ladies of fashion in those times were compelled 
to be wary of their high headgear lest it should 
topple over, and the stiff brocade skirts and the 
high'heeled shoes were all against quick movements. 
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Mistress Fitzwilliam followed Cicely into the 
parlour, where, in his accustomed corner, Ambrose 
sat with his books. 

' Ah I here is the scholar/ Mrs Fitzwilliam said ; 
' but my errand is to you, my sweet one. My son 
was here yester evening, but your mother hid her 
jewel from his eyes. He returned in a vile 
humour, and said Dame Dorothy seemed to look 
on him as she might look on a thief or a cut- 
throat. She would not suffer him to see you, and 
he came away discomforted. But now I am come 
to carry you off to my house, where we shall have 
cards and music, and a pretty supper.' 

Ambrose now left his seat. 

'Madam, my sister must not leave the house in 
my mother's absence.' 

'Do not interfere, Ambrose. It is mighty dull 
here without our mother, and I shall go with this 
lady, so say no more.' 

' Well spoken ! well spoken 1 you dear creature ; 
you can sit on my knee in the chair.' 

'But, madam, I must get on my best skirt and 
bodice.' 

'No, no, I will see to that; we are of kin, you 
know. Now trust me, and you shall have a right 
happy evening. Quick, I hear footsteps.' 

Ambrose caught his sister's hand. 
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' Nay, Cicely, you must not go with this lady. I 
shall summon Coombes.' 

' Do not be so foolish, Ambrose ; it is as if I was 
going to be whipped, to look at your face.' 

'Cicely! Cicely! stop!' 

But Mrs Fitzwilliam took Cicely by the hand, 
saying,— 

'It is mean of you. Master Scholar, to grudge 
your lovely sister a little pleasure out of this dull 
house. It is mean and unbrotherlike' 

Cicely hesitated. 

' Perhaps, madam, I had best wait till my mother 
returns ere I come with you.' 

'No, no! Come!' 

And as Ambrose ran away to the top chamber, 
where Coombes lived, to call her to the rescue. 
Mistress Fitzwilliam bad led Cicely downstairs, 
and she was out by the side door and in the chair 
before even Oliver Kemball was aware of it. 

Cicely was seated on the lady's knee, the roof was 
fastened down, the poles taken up by the men, and 
they were off at a quick pace towards Essex Street 

Cicely had only once before been in a chair, 
and her position, perched on Mistress Fitzwilliam's 
knees, was anything but agreeable. She was told 
to sit forward, and she found it difficult to keep 
her balance. She felt sick and giddy from the 
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swinging motion of the chair, and b^an to repent 
she had not made a firmer resistance to the lady's 
importunities. She could scarcely stand when the 
chair was set down at the door of Mistress Fitz- 
william's house, and she would have fallen had not 
a lacquey caught her in his arms. 

' What ails the child ? ' Mistress Fitzwilliam said. 
'What ails you, little angel?' 

* Nothing, madam. But — but I wish I had not 
come hither.' 

'Now, there is a pretty speech to make to me, 
when I am so kindly disposed to give you a 
pleasant evening. Come! here is my Abigail, and 
she will help to dress you.' 

Cicely was lost in wonder as to what would 
happen to her next. She was taken into a little 
closet adjoining Mistress Fitzwilliam's room, and 
there she was obliged to submit to the services 
of the woman who was called by her mistress 
her Abigail. 

* Make her look her loveliest,' Mistress Fitzwilliam 
said, 'while I -go and rest Is Master Fitzwilliam 
in the house.' 

'No, madam, he left it after giving orders for 
supper — ^the covers to be laid for ten guests.' 

'That is well. Now, my sweet one, I will leave 
you, and when you are attired and your hair 
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dressed, you shall come to me and have a cup of 
wine to support you till supper/ 

Poor Cicely was not very gently treated by 
Abigail. She twitched off her bodice and skirt, 
and wrapped a cloth round her, while she pro- 
ceeded to unfasten the snood which confined the 
rich masses of Cicely's hair in the fashion which 
young girls of her age in the country wore it. 
Abigail preserved a gloomy silence at first as 
she combed the luxuriant tresses and put on a 
quantity of sweet-smelling pomatum, which was 
required to keep the rolls of hair in their proper 
place. This done, a brilliant crimson bow was 
placed on the crest of the erection, and a skirt of 
the same colour was fastened round Cicely's slender 
waist A gold-and-white satin bodice with crimson 
facings was next put on, and Abigail exclaimed, — 

' It fits like a miracle. It belonged to the mis- 
tress's daughter, Mistress Mary, who died of small- 
pox like her god-mother Queen Mary.' 

* How long ago ? * Cicely asked in a trembling 
voice. 

' Six years ; she was just your size and build, 
and as beautiful as an angel. But before three 
days were over she was a mass of corruption, 
poor thing! I often say it's well that she died, 
and was taken from the evil ways of this wicked 
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world. There! you needn't look so scared, these 
clothes have been purified, and they won't carry 
the disease in them. You can look at yourself in 
this mirror,' and Abigail held a small hand-mirror 
to Cicely's face. ' I must give you a touch of 
point* and then— why, then you'll do.' 

Cicely looked at herself in the most profound 
astonishment She could not believe the evidence 
of her senses. 

'What have you done to me?' she asked. 

'Made you a regular fashionable miss, and I'll 
say this for you that you do me credit Now you 
must have a string of pearls and a fan. They are 
in the mistress's room; you can come there now. 
Oh ! you must also have a pair of shoes with 
paste buckles. Mistress Mary's foot was as small 
as yours. She wore them at a masked ball 
the very night before she sickened. She said to 
me as I dressed her that her head felt as heavy 
as lead. Poor child ! she begged madam to excuse 
her from going, but she would not hear of it 
Madam always gets her way, and never thinks of 
other folks. She was proud of Mistress Mary's 
beauty, and wanted to marry her to a duke. 
She'll want to marry you to — I know who— but 
Dame Dorothy would sooner see you in your 
gfrave.' 
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Poor Cicely felt utterly bewildered and miserable. 
The waiting-woman's gossip had made her feel 
uneasy about everything. The smallpox, that 
dreaded scourge, what if she caught it, and she 
had heard Coombes say it was always ill luck to 
wear dead people's clothes. Oh ! why had she 
allowed Mistress Fitzwilliam to take her away? 
She turned appealingly to Abigail. 

'I don't want to stay here. I hate this finery. 
Do help me to go back to St Paul's Churchyard. 
I will always love you if you will let me get 
away.' 

But Abigail shook her head. 

' No, you are in for it now, and your friends will 
be looking for you before long. So come now to 
my lady's room, and take care you don't affront 
her, or it will be the worse for you.* 



CHAPTER VIII 

AT WHITEHALL 

Queen Anne had lived in retirement since the 
death of her husband, and had only appeared in 
public when she had opened Parliament in 
November of this year. It had been a great effort 
for her to go through the ceremony, and the state 
and display had been very distasteful to her, for, 
bereft of her children, and surrounded by all the 
cabals and jealousies of her Court, she had found a 
refuge in the affection of the husband who, however 
the outside world might judge him as slow and dull, 
and with no attractions, was dear to her, and had 
always been loyal to her as his wife and Queen. 

*Est-il possible,* the well-known exclamation of 
Prince George, repeated by King James when he 
was told of his desertion, had become a catchword, 
and there were many who, when they heard of the 
Queen's grief and long mourning for his loss, ex- 
claimed, 'Est-il possible?' 

But the poor Queen was indeed a sincere 
mourner, and it was an immense effort for her to 

128 
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resume all the Court functions which were expected 
from her. 

At this time there was not only the matter of 
Doctor Sacheverell causing her much distress, but 
the failure of all negotiations for the peace of 
Europe was a sore trial to a peace-loving sovereign. 
On this winter evening, after dining in public at 
Whitehall, the Queen retired to the ante-chamber 
where she received the ladies and gentlemen of 
her Court, who prayed to present their friends to 
pay their respects to their sovereign. 

The Queen was seated on a daYs with her 
ladies-in-waiting, one of whom, Mistress Masham, 
had been the cause of much discord and trouble, 
and whose elevation to the position of chief favourite 
with the Queen had roused the Duchess of Marl- 
borough to a perfect frenzy of indignation. She 
heaped abuse on the unfortunate Abigail Hill, 
and as is the usual result of such abuse of a 
favourite, her royal mistress resented it, and it 
only served to make her affection for her more 
conspicuous. 

On this, one of the first appearances in public 
since her widowhood, the Queen ordered Mistress 
Masham to stand on her right hand, and in the 
pause after the dinner, and before the introductions 

were made, she said, — 

I 
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'Dear Masham, keep near me, nor allow any 
insolent person to displace you.' 

'I do your bidding at all costs, madam, but I 
hear the Duchess is on her way.' 

' I care not I will not have any speech with her. 
Since we parted at Windsor, I have no desire to 
conciliate her. She thinks, forsooth, that this letter 
urging me to forgiveness will avail, and daring to tell 
me I must not take the Sacrament till I have for- 
given her. She has no faith herself, and yet would 
rate me for my want of it, and sends me a prayer- 
book and good Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and 
Dying. Methinks she should look to her own living- 
Nay, sure, she has not the face to come hither — * 

As the Queen spoke there was a little bustle at 
the door of the ante-chamber, and, attended by her 
ladies, the Duchess came up to the place where the 
Queen sat 

' Madam,' she said, curtseying low, ' I crave leave 
to express my thankfulness that you are again able 
to receive the homage of your subjects. Many are 
waiting for permission to enter.' 

The Queen rose, and said in her coldest and most 
dignified manner, — 

*We thank your Grace for your good words. 
May your deeds bear witness to them.' 
The Duchess's eyes flashed fire, and she said, — 
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'It irks me, as you well know, to see an un- 
grateful menial, who owes all to me, thus raised 
by your favour.' 

'I pray you, do not repeat the insolence that 
passed at .Windsor. Will your Grace pass, for others 
are, I see, ushered in by my Lord Godolphin.' 

'Mayhap he brings you, madam, the last copy 
of a certain sermon, with amendments.' 

With this Parthian shot the angry Duchess curt- 
seyed to the ground, and took up her position 
behind the Queen's chair to watch what happened 

That the Duchess was discomfited was seen with 
much satisfaction by the now large throng standing 
at the further end of the room, but in every one's 
mind the prominent interest was centred in the 
coming trial of Dr Sacheverell. 

There was a general feeling for him amongst the 
High Church party, and there can be no doubt tliat 
the silencing of Convocation, and thus depriving 
the clergy of their right to discuss the affairs of the 
Church, was one of the Queen's grave errors. And 
as it was believed that the Queen had been forced 
into this measure by her ministers, they incurred 
the displeasure of the people for a measure which 
the Queen, with the inherent weakness of purpose 
of her race, had not courage to resist. 

There were many of the nobility and gentry at 
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Whitehall on this occasion, and the Queen, tired 
and worn out, was about to retire, when Mistress 
Fitzwilliam advanced with her son, and, making 
a deep reverence, said, — 

' I desire to present to your Highness my young 
kinswoman. Mistress Cicely Seymour, the daughter 
of Sir Godfrey Seymour, whose father as well as 
himself was marked out for favour by his late 
Majesty Charles the Second.' 

The Queen, who had been listless and indif- 
ferent, extending her hand to be kissed without 
a word in many instances, now seemed to awake 
from her lethargy as Cicely was led forward. 

' Sure I have seen you before, but I cannot recall 
when.' 

'By the river side, madam,' said the Duchess, 
*when you were returning from a private visit to 
Hampton. I can assist your memory.' 

' The Duchess of Marlborough has my thanks for 
that assistance,' the Queen said coldly. Then, turn- 
ing to Mistress Fitzwilliam, she said, 'You do well 
to bring this lady under my notice. I would fain 
see her again. Come hither, child, and tell me if 
your parents are alive.' 

'My mother lives, madam,' Cicely said. 'My 
father is dead.' 

' And you are in waiting on Mistress Fitzwilliam ? ' 
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' Oh no, madam ! ' Cicely said. * I live with Dame 
Dorothy Seymour, my mother, in St Paul's Church- 
yard, and — ' 

'Be not so forward, child,' Mrs Fitzwilliam said. 
' Your' Highness must pardon her ; she is from the 
country, and uaused to the manners of the Court 
and proper reverence for you, madam.' 

Cicely hung down her head abashed, and so for 
that time her interview with the Queen ended. 

Mistress Fitzwilliam was evidently by no means 
pleased with her, and said sharply, — 

' You were over bold to speak as you did to the 
Queen. She is ever good-natured, or you might 
have had a reprimand.' 

Francis Fitzwilliam now took Cicely by the hand, 
and led her to a room where a band was playing 
and dancers moving to and fro, while his mother 
sat down to a card-table. 

*I cannot dance,' Cicely said. *My eyes and 
head ache with watching all these grand ladies. I 
would fain go home. Will you take me thither?' 

' By no means ; you are to spend the night at our 
house. It will be too late to rouse the solemn 
Puritan in St Paul's Churchyard. So now, my 
angel, rest content with us — with me — for I am your 
devoted slave. If you will not take a place in the 
Sarabande we will sit in retirement and watch the 
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dancers. I must, I see, keep you well out of sight, 
for all eyes are upon you; your loveliness strikes 
all beholders/ 

'I do not like, sir,' Cicely said, snatching away 
her hand, which Francis Fitzwilliam had raised to 
his lips — 'I do not like to hear such flattery. My 
mother always says it is ill manners to praise 
anyone to her face, and very often such flatterers 
say the contrary at the backs of those they pre- 
tend to admire above all others.' 

Francis Fitzwilliam laughed. 

'You are a sweet innocent, but I love to hear 
your voice; so proceed, and let me hear some more 
wise sayings falling like pearls from your lips. I 
delight to feast my eyes on your beauty; you are 
like a rose just open with the dew on it.' 

He made another attempt to take one of Cicely's 
little hands, but with a cry of delight she said, — 

' Oh ! I see my brother and Oliver Kemball ; let 
me go to them.' 

The great hall of the palace was open to many 
comers, who thronged it to catch a glimpse of the 
Queen and the ladies of the Court. 

The ballroom, where Francis Fitzwilliam had led 
Cicely, had a door opening into this outer hall, and 
it was through it that Cicely saw Ambrose and 
Oliver Kemball looking in every direction for her. 
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She made a spring forward, but Francis Fitz- 
william was too quick for her. 

* Hold 1 ' he said ; * I cannot suffer you to mix in 
that rough crowd.' 

' But I must, and I will/ Cicely said, ' go to my 
brother. He is in distress for me. I ought never 
to have come to you. I — I hate being with you, 
sir.' 

*That is a misfortune; but, as I love being with 
you, you will have to remain. Now I will conduct 
you to my mother, and hear what she says. You 
cannot, sure, wish to return to the goldsmith's house 
in all these borrowed plumes.' 

Cicely could control herself no longer. She was 
thoroughly frightened, and felt the shrinking of 
innocence from the man who still held her hand 
in a firm grip, though she hardly knew why she 
longed to be free from him. 

* I will — I will go to my brother,' she said, and 
her words reached the ears of a gentleman who 
was passing into the outer hall. 

He turned, and although he did not recognise 
Cicely at once, he said, — 

' Why are you keeping this lady against her will, 
Fitzwilliam ? ' Then to Cicely he said, *Can I help 
you, madam, to find your brother? Sure, it is 
Dame Dorothy Seymour's daughter.' 
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*Yes; oh, yes, sir! I pray you, help me. I 
scarce know what to do.* 

'You are a foolish child,' Francis FitzwiHiam 
said; 'and, my good Christopher Wren, you will 
not, I am sure, interfere with my mother's protigie 
and kinswoman. Mistress Cicely Seymour.' 

' Ah ! ' Christopher Wren said ; ' I met you at my 
father's house. Mistress Seymour, but at the first 
glance I did not recognise you. Yes, I too have 
the right of kinship, and I will surely help you to 
find your brother.' 

' There he is, sir ! ' Cicely exclaimed, s^ain trying 
to wrench her hand away from Francis Fitz- 
william's grasp. 'I see him and Oliver Kemball. 
Ah I they are coming towards us.' 

Two gorgeously-dressed men now came up with 
their partners after the dance, and one of them 
said, — 

'Ah! Fitzwilliam, your pretty bird wants to 
escape ; you must have played your cards ill.' 

The lady, his companion, laughed, and exclaimed, — 

' I am glad you have failed to make a conquest 
this time; it will teach you that you are not so 
vastly charming as you deem yourself to be. Master 
Fitzwilliam.' 

Fitzwilliam's brow grew dark, and he replied with 
forced indifference, — 
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' Perchance you will like to try, Grafton ; you 
may be more successful.' 

Christopher Wren had made his way to the place 
where Oliver Kemball and Ambrose were standing. 

'You are seeking for your sister/ he said to 
Ambrose. 

'Yes, sir, I am greatly troubled about her.' 

'She is standing yonder with Master Fitzwilliam, 
and is very anxious to return home., 

'What! is that Cicely?' the boy said— 'in all 
those fine things!' 

Oliver Kemball now made a stride forward 
as if he were going to the place where Cicely 
stood, his lips set with determination and his brow 
dark. 

' The villain ! ' he muttered. ' All the town knows 
what a character he bears. I long to—' 

'Do not make a brawl here,' Christopher Wren 
said ; ' it will but add to the poor maiden's distress. 
I marvel how it is she comes to be in such hands.' 

'Mistress Fitzwilliam carried her off, sir,' Am- 
brose said. ' My mother is with Sir Christopher 
at Hampton — ' 

' I know that, my boy, for my wife and child are 
of the same company, but we must now act with 
discretion ; remain quietly here, and I will endeav- 
our to manage matters without making an uproar. 
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Stand aside behind that pillar, and do not attract 
more notice than you can avoid/ 

Christopher Wren was well known in Court circles, 
and was a man of culture and refinement He had 
travelled abroad, and had witnessed some of the 
Duke of Marlborough's brilliant military exploits. 
Thus, besides the high position which his father 
held, his eldest son was greatly esteemed ; though 
he had none of the genius of his father, he had 
very good abilities, and was a thoroughly honour- 
able and 'upright English gentleman. When he 
went up to Francis Fitzwilliam, he said, — 

'May I be allowed to take this lady to your 
mother, who is, I think, in one of the small ante- 
rooms ? ' 

'What on earth makes you interfere? Confound 
your impudence, sir! Do you think you are privi- 
leged because you are Sir Christopher Wren's son ? ' 
Although Fitzwilliam spoke in this loud, hectoring 
tone, he was secretly afraid of Christopher Wren, 
whose clear, direct glance he could not meet ' Take 
her and welcome,' he said, turning on his heel ; ' I 
dare to say you will get rebuffs as I have done. 
And so good-even to you, madam, and a safe return 
to the Puritan hypocrite in St Paul's Churchyard.' 

' Oh 1 why is he so angry, sir ? ' Cicely asked. 

Christopher did not answer ; he felt too indignant 
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with the scheming, worldly mother, who had so 
evidently made use of Cicely as a bait to her son to 
lead a more respectable life. She had thought this 
pure, innocent child, for whom he had conceived an 
admiration, might ween him from the low acquaint- 
ances with whom he had been mixed up. 

Mistress Fitzwilliam had just won a goodly sum 
at picquet, and was therefore in a more serene frame 
of mind than was sometimes the case. 

' Ah ! Master Christopher,' she said, rising from the 
table, 'so you have found my little angel. What 
has become of her favoured admirer, my son ? He 
cannot sure have deserted her.' 

* Mistress Cicely would fain return to the house 
where her mother left her under the care of her 
faithful servant and her young brother. He is 
waiting in the hall for her, and would be glad to 
conduct her home.' 

*0h! madam, let me go; I ought never to have 
come, and I pray you to forgive me if I seem 
ungrateful to you.' 

The likeness to her dead child, as Cicely stood 
before her, with tearful earnestness, wearing the 
very clothes in which she had gone unwillingly to 
the ball, when already stricken with the fearful 
illness which caused her death, touched the slumber- 
ing chord in the mother's heart. 
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' I will not detain you against your will/ she said. 
' Go to your dull home, if you like it better ; I would 
fain have kept you until your mother's return. 
She should know better than to leave a treasure 
like you unguarded. I have at least assured for 
you the notice of the Queen, and here my good 
offices end for the present I wish you good-night, 
little mistress.' 
'But these clothes, madam, these jewels — ' 
^Keep them till I see you again, and your 
garments will be safe with me ; they are not of any 
vast value.' 
Cicely's spirit, which had been crushed, now rose. 
*I vastly prefer my own garments to these, 
madam, and it was against my will I wore them.' 

* Hoity, toity ! Here, Francis, your angel is a bit 
of a shrew after all.' 

Francis Fitzwilliam now came with languid 
indifference to the place where his mother and 
Cicely stood with Christopher Wren. 

'I really marvel, madam,' he said to his mother, 
'that you should be so much concerned about 
Mistress Cicely. Let her go, or bid her stay, it is 
no odds to me; I have had enough of Whitehall 
for once, and I am seeking a friend with whom I 
am going to sup. Adieu ! Adieu, Mistress Cicely ! 
An revoir r 



CHAPTER IX 

HAMPTON GREEN 

Dame Dorothy Seymour enjoyed her expedition 
to Hampton in Sir Christopher Wren's barge. Ae 
had conceived a great liking and admiration for 
her, and bid Hugh Perry, when they arrived at 
Hampton, proceed at once to a house which he 
knew to be vacant, and which could be had at a 
moderate rental. It was decorated, Sir Christopher 
said, for one of Charles the Second's ladies, but it 
fell into disrepute when she quitted it, and had been 
vacant for some years, except at intervals, when it 
was convenient to use it for the gentlemen of the 
Court when the Queen came to the palace. 

The house was of red brick, and was built in 
James I.'s reign. It had a curious portico picked 
out with white in many devices of hearts and 
darts, which was of more recent date. 

• I know not,' Sir Christopher said, • who erected 

the house ; it is full of faults. I should be pleased 

to pull down that portico and alter the windows 

141 
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with their circular heads, which are out of harmony 
with the wallsy and look like pigeon-holes. But 
the interior is spacious, and the gardens are large, 
with a meadow attached, where my lady used to 
drink warm milk fresh from the cow.' 

All this sounded delightful in Dame Dorothy's 
ears, to whom the noise and hurry of the great 
city had become more distasteful since Oliver 
Kemball's declaration of love. 

As she went through the rooms the next morn- 
ing with Hugh Perry, she said, — 

'It is all I want, and the sooner I can take up 
my abode here the better, leaving Ambrose at 
school, yet within reach of me. How soon can I 
come to take possession?' she asked. 

•Not till after Easter,' Hugh Perry replied. 

'Ah! that is a long time. I have reasons for 
wishing to come at once. Try, I pray you, to 
arrange it' 

' I fear me the necessary repairs cannot be carried 
out before the spring; and, after all, the winter is 
best spent in the town.' 

' No ; not in my case,' Dame Dorothy said. ' My 
reasons are urgent' 

'What are they? The health of Cicely? For 
I confess she has lost her bloom somewhat' 

*That is one reason, but there are others. Do 
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not ask me what they are.' Hugh Perry had the 
quick perception which love gives. He saw the 
flush deepen on Dame Dorothy's cheeks, and her 
eyes avoided his glance. 'Do not ask; but, my 
kind friend, make arrangements with all speed for 
us to come hither.' 

* I will do. your bidding, but there must be repairs 
and furniture added. This parlour is bare, and so 
is the dining-hall, and the garden is a wilderness. 
It will take some weeks to make the house meet 
to receive you.' 

They were standing in the dining-hall now, with 
its three latticed windows facing the garden, and 
glimpses of the river seen through the trees. The 
ceiling was painted in gay colours, with Cupids 
and airy figures with garlands. The walls had 
scenes from Shakespeare's plays drawn on them, 
but by no very skilful hand. Portia and the Jew 
were easily recognised, but many of the other 
figures were blurred and indistinct. 

On the upper storey was a small chamber, over 
which was printed in gold letters, * My lady's 
bower.' Here there were signs of one who had 
inhabited it A broken viol, with the faded ribbon 
still hanging to it; a spinning-wheel, on which 
cobwebs were spun in delicate lines and circles. 
An old bureau, on the top of which was a dull 
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mirror, and a frame with a bit of embroidery 
stretched on it, with a rusty needle hanging to 
it by a thread. 

*Who was she?' Dame Dorothy said. 

' I know not ; but I think the King's last favourite 
had the use of it. When he died, all was over 
for her and for others. She might be Nell Gwynne, 
but there is no certainty about it' 

'I can fancy she departed in haste, perhaps to 
go to town to find out if indeed the King was 
as ill as was reported. The needle yet hanging in 
her work; the broken viol with the faded ribbon! 
Ah me! what stories walls could tell if they had 
tongues.' 

As Dame Dorothy stood in the deserted bower 
of the lady who had lived and suffered there, her 
face was grave and sad, and she seemed for a few 
moments to be unconscious of Hugh's presence. 

* Poor lady ! ' she murmured. ' If I come to this 
house, I will guard your wheel and clear it from 
cobwebs, and I will have the viol mended, on 
which my Cicely shall play — a maiden as full 
of life and love as you were once ; and now you 
are forgotten in your grave. Even your name is 
lost' 

Hugh did not wish to disturb Dame Dorothy 
as she stood musing on the past history of her 
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who had this room for her bower. He was only 
too glad to stand by and gaze on her in all her 
mature beauty. Every day he was more in love 
with her. Every day he discovered fresh charms 
in her. He lingered in this enchanted dream- 
land, fearing to break the spell by giving his 
love words — words which might banish him 
from her presence, might forfeit the friendship 
which was so precious to him. 

Yet what if what was so attractive to him 
should bring other suitors to her feet, and one 
more favoured than the rest be successful? The 
very thought gave him a thrill of jealous pain; 
and though he felt he had nothing to fear from 
the Puritan Oliver Kemball, yet he felt sure her 
reasons for leaving St Paul's Churchyard and his 
house were explained by some inkling she had 
that he was daring to seek her favour. As these 
thoughts passed through his mind, he waited for 
Dame Dorothy to turn away from the casement, 
where she was standing in silence, before he 
spoke. 

*We have other rooms to see,' he said gently, 

*and if you wish to return to London to-day, we 

must take the barge as soon as we have dined ; 

it is near noon now, and Sir Christopher will be 

expecting 11s.' 

K 
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They found him with the 'fourth Christopher/ 
who was building a house with blocks of wood on 
the floor, his grandfather watching him with great 
amusement. The child certainly showed g^eat 
aptitude for making the doors and windows, by 
leaving spaces and laying over them longer blocks, 
and shouting with laughter when at last the whole 
fabric fell into ruins. 

The child's mother was surprised to see how 
tractable the boy was when with his grandfather, 
and she lay back in her chair surveying him with 
maternal pride, though never troubling herself to 
pick up a block or stoop to assist him in his 
game. 

*Well,' Sir Christopher said, *how has it fared 
with you? Will the house suit you, madam?' 

'Yes, sir. I only long to get into it as soon as 
possible.' 

* That's well ; but you must be in London when 
the top stone is put to the dome of St Paul's. 
Ah! how I have longed for that day, and now it 
is near, and I am ready to sing my Nunc Dimittis. 
There is a pleasure in the success of our labours 
which is proportionate to the pain of failure. I 
have known both — both^ he repeated. 

'Nay, father,' Mistress Wren said, 'that is all 
your fancy. Think of the hosts of churches which 
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Stand up as witnesses to your success; think of 
Greenwich Hospital and Temple Bar, and — ' 

Mistress Wren broke off suddenly, for dinner 
was announced as ready in the hall; and 
the fourth Christopher was seized by his nurse 
and carried off screaming to have his meal in 
private, his mother remonstrating. 

'Nay, do not be so hard on the child,' she 
said; 'he will be a good boy. Leave him, 
nurse.' 

'No, no, madam. He will snatch at sweet cakes 
and conserves, and be ill as he was t'other day, 
when he sat at Sir Christopher's table. I warrant 
he shall be fed on plain fare when I have the 
care of him.' 

The return journey to London was for the most 
part silent The short winter day soon closed in, 
and the sky was dark, with lurid gleams in the 
west The watermen's voices rang out, mellowed 
by distance in some cases, and too near to be 
musical in others. The ripple of the full tide 
against the barge was soothing and pleasant, and 
Dame Dorothy gave herself up to a half-drowsy 
sense of rest and enjoyment 

Hugh Perry left her at the door of the 
goldsmith's shop, and refused her invitation to 
come in. He had to see several gentlemen, he 
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said, of the Royal Society, by whom he was to 
be engaged in some work which they had in 
hand. 

' I thank you/ Dame Dorothy said at parting, 
'for giving up so much time to me — another 
kindness added to many which have gone before. 
Now I must hasten to my children/ 

Dame Dorothy went quickly through the shop, 
with a gentle 'Good even to you, Oliver/ which 
greeting was returned with a grim nod, for Oliver 
could not make a bow. 

Ambrose, hearing his mother's voice, came run- 
ning down the stairs, — 

' Sweet mother ! ' he exclaimed, throwing his arms 
round her, ' I am glad you have returned.' 

'Dear son, you are not more glad than I am. 
Where is Cicely?' 

'Cicely has been in trouble, mother, and she is 
weeping now.' 

Dame Dorothy sprang up the stairs, and went 
into the parlour, saying, — 

'What has happened? what is wrong?' 

Cicely had not recovered from the long and 
passionate weeping with which her visit to Mistress 
Fitzwilliam had ended She was lying crouched 
up on the settle, and she did not rise when her 
mother came in. 
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*My child! What Is wrong? Are you sick? 
Where is Coombes?* 

Cicely put out one arm to her mother, but still 
kept her face buried in the cushions. 

'I ought not to have left you/ Dame Dorothy 
exclaimed. 'I reproach myself; but, Ambrose, tell 
me without delay what has happened to your 
sister ? ' 

Coombes now appeared and said, — 

' That fantastic lady in her finery and paint came 
here yester afternoon and carried off the poor 
child, under pretence of taking her to Court. I 
was too late to stop her, and when Ambrose came 
for me I was at the top of this house, which 
is as high as a church steeple, and I am not so 
nimble as I was, for my knee is stiff, and — ' 

Dame Dorothy now lifted Cicely in her arms, 
and said, — 

'Look up, my child! Sure you are not afraid 
to tell me all that has happened.' 

'Yes, Cicely,' Ambrose said, 'tell all the truth; 
our mother must know.' 

Then brokenly poor Cicely told her story. How 
she had been dressed in fine clothes and takpn to 
Court; how Master Fitzwilliam took her hand 
again and again and kissed it. 

'And he said things to me I did not under- 
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Stand. He tried to kiss me, mother, and I hated 
him. The Queen was kind and gracious, but 
my heart nearly burst with joy when Master 
Christopher Wren came and told me Ambrose 
and Oliver were seeking me. Mother! mother!' 
the poor child said, 'do not be angered against 
me.' 

'No, my poor child, I am not angered against 
you; but those who took you away shall hear 
from me.' 

'And, mother. Cicely was dressed in the clothes 
of a daughter of Mrs Fitzwilliam's who died of 
smallpox.' 

'And I feel as if I had caught it, mother,' Cicely 
whispered. 'Isn't it dreadful?' 

A sharp pang of fear shot through Dame 
Dorothy's heart, but she said quietly, — 

'Nay, methinks that is very unlikely to happen. 
We will dismiss the thought of such a calamity. 
You are weary, and I must take you to bed, my 
child.' 

But when Cicely raised her flushed face, and her 
mother saw her swollen eyes, and how the blue 
veins on her forehead stood out, she was filled 
with anxiety. 

'Oh! I did long to go to Court,' poor Cicely 
said, 'and see the fine people; but I never, never 
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want to go again. And the gentlemen were so 
bold, and stared at me, and I felt so miserable, 
and I hated all the flattery I heard; but Master 
Francis Fitzwilliam was the worst of them, and 
when I told madam I wished to leave her, she was 
angry and quite like another person. Then we 
had such a number of viands at supper, and 
Master Fitzwilliam made me sip the grace cup 
very often, and there were some ladies there who 
laughed, and talked of me in whispers, and one I 
could not help hearing said, "It may be that 
Master Francis has sown his wild oats, and will 
settle down with her. It has been a pretty heavy 
crop." Mother, what did that woman mean?' 

'I can scarce explain. Cicely,' but Dame 
Dorothy was hot with indignation against 
those who had placed her innocent child in such 
company.' 

With Coombes's help Cicely was carried to her 
bed, and a cooling draught, which Keziah prescribed, 
had a good effect and Cicely went off into a deep 
sleep. 

Dame Dorothy left her, watched by Coombes, 
and returned to the parlour, where Ambrose was 
anxiously expecting her. 

'Is it smallpox, mother? Has Cicely got that 
dreadful disease?' 
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*I pray God that it is not so/ Dame Dorothy 
said. 'Where are the clothes?' 

'Coombes threw them into the oak chest in the 
ante-room when she had taken them ofT Cicely.' 

Dame Dorothy went with Ambrose, and opened 
the chest where the fine clothes lay, with the pearls 
and the pads which had been used to build up 
Cicely's hair into a tower. 

' She looked like a grown lady, and they said she 
was very beautiful, but I like her best as she is, 
mother. Oliver Kemball went with me to find her, 
and we heard people talking about Madam Fitz- 
william having a belle with her whom Master Fitz- 
william was to marry.' 

' Oh ! Heaven forbid ! ' Dame Dorothy said, as she 
took out the brocade and the lace, and the little, 
red-heeled shoes with the brilliant buckles, and 
said to Ambrose, 'Go and find Keziah, and beg 
her to bring hither a box, or a large wrapper, 
for this finery must be returned whence it came.' 

Keziah came when Ambrose fetched her, and 
stood with uplifted hands as she looked at the 
heap of fine clothes lying on the floor. 

'These belong to Mistress Fitzwilliam. I want 
to have them despatched to her as soon as may be, 
with a letter, which I will now write.' 

'They are the gauds of this sinful world/ 
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Keziah said ; ' happy are those^ who wear plain 
clothes and eschew the finery which so oft leads 
poor women to ruin.' 

At that moment Dame Dorothy had no mind to 
contradict the good old Quaker, but she took a 
quill, which Ambrose mended for her, and wrote 
a letter as follows, — 

' To Mistress Fitzwilliam 

* of Essex Street, on the Strand. 

* Mad AM, — Herewith I return to you certain gar- 
ments in which you dressed my daughter Cicely 
yesternight. I have no words ready in which to 
express my displeasure at your conduct. The 
clothes were, I understand, worn by one near and 
dear to you, who died of the fell disease of small- 
pox. If my child sickens, ay, and dies, it lies, 
madam, at your door. God grant such a sin, or, 
I would say, such consequences of sin, may not 
be yours to give an account of at the day when 
all secrets shall be revealed. 

* I desire no further communication or corre- 
spondence with you, and I remain your obedient 
servant and kinswoman, 

' Dorothy Seymour, widow of Sir Godfrey 
Seymour, Baronet, of Uplands, in the 
County of Gloucester.' 
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Ambrose watched his mother's face as she wrote, 
and saw that her breast heaved and her hand 
trembled. He had always a ready wit, and, as the 
paper was folded, the boy stood ready with a taper 
and wax and a thread of silk with which to secure 
the letter. 

* There! And now, Ambrose, we must put our 
trust in God, nor yield to cowardly fears, nor brood 
over them. Dear boy!' his mother said, 'what 
comfort I ever find in you. I scarce dare to think 
of leaving you; but I have seen a house at 
Hampton which will meet our needs, and to which, 
I trust, you will come from school for holidays.' 

Ambrose's pale face flushed crimson. 

'Where am I to live apart from you — ^rather, 
how am I to live apart from you? Why do we 
not all remain here — in this house, mother?' 

' It is better for us all to leave it, my dear 
son; but as we cannot go to Hampton till the 
spring you will have time to settle at your books 
in St Paul's School, and discover if the life of a 
scholar there suits you. You must not overtax 
your brain, Ambrose, and do not suffer learning 
to usurp the place of godliness. Make all you 
do a service to God, and seek first to be faithful 
to Him.' 

'Sweet mother,' the boy said, 'whatever I do 
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that is right and worthy of my father's name 
I shall owe to you.' 

The letter was despatched to Mistress Fitzwilliam, 
and, contrary to Dame Dorothy's expectations and 
wishes, she came early on the next day to answer 
it in person. 

Dame Dorothy was no match for this woman 
of the world. She came in with protestations of 
affection, and quite refused to believe that Dame 
Dorothy wished to stop all communication with her. 

' Blood was thicker than water,' she said, ' and 
all I did for that sweet angel Cicely was really 
to show my interest in her as my kinswoman. 
Sure you will not refuse to permit her again to 
go to Court. The Queen was vastly taken with 
her, and all ^^ were upon her as the young 
beauty who would soon have all the men at her 
feet And as to the smallpox, my poor child 
died six years ago ; it is impossible that any 
infection can be imparted by these clothes. I 
showed my interest in your daughter by suffering 
her to wear what brought back a thousand recol- 
lections of bitter grief. Nay, Dorothy, be not so 
harsh in your judgments, but let us be friends as 
well as kinswomen.' 

All this was said in a hurried manner, giving 
Dame Dorothy no chance of putting in a word. 
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She maintained her dignified manner, and refused 
to return all Mistress Fitzwilliam's embraces and 
protestations of affection. 

' I am yet uncertain/ she said, * as to my 
daughter's condition. Till that is decided, I must 
beg you to refrain from any intercourse. If she 
has caught that fearful malady, only God knoweth 
what the issue may be. Pardon me if I appear 
harsh, as you say, in your eyes, but I am filled 
with dread about my child, who, it may be, only 
from the novelty of the scene in which you 
plunged her, and the weariness of body conse- 
quent thereon, is lying weak and in high fever, 
watched by our faithful waiting-maid, who has 
administered a cooling draught, which, if God 
pleases, may benefit her.' 

* Well-a-day ! you are mighty formal and 
stiff. Thank goodness, I can throw aside care, 
and forget troubles, of which I have had a score. 
I consider, if I dare say so, that I gave your 
daughter an entrance to the Court which many a 
country maiden would covet And you know, Dame 
Dorothy, the child wants to be instructed in the 
present mode both of speech and behaviour and — ' 

' I do not see that we shall gain aught by 
lengthening this interview, so we had best end it.' 

Mistress Fitzwilliam laughed a hollow, unreal 
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laugh, and, sweeping out of the room, called, in a 
shrill voice, to her lacquey, who was in attendance 
with her chair, and departed. 

' I have made her an enemy, I fear me ; but I 
must ever speak what I think.' 

This was said to Hugh Perry, who came in that 
evening, and he looked very grave when he heard 
of what had passed. 

'Both mother and son are unscrupulous people,' 
he said, 'and I would fain desire that you had 
not angered Mistress Fitzwilliam against you. I 
heard that Francis Fitzwilliam was giving Cicely as 
a toast in a coffee-house last night, and spoke of 
her as the country beauty whom he intended to 
capture. I fear me the opposition and plain 
speaking to his mother may have a different effect 
from what you desire.' 

' I am half minded to remove at once to Hamp- 
ton Green and get out of reach of all these evil 
tongues.' 

* Nay, you cannot do this till the house is made 
ready. I will keep guard and be watchful, and 
sound a note of warning if it should be necessary.' 

* Ah ! my good friend, how can I show my 
gratitude for your kindness ? ' 

* There is a way,' was on Hugh Perry's lips, 
but he refrained from giving the words utterance. 



CHAPTER X 

THE END CROWNS ALL 

17 lo. The great day drew near when the last 
stone of the lantern above the dome of Saint 
Paul's was to be laid. 

Master Christopher Wren had been a very true 
friend to Dame Dorothy since the night when he 
had rescued poor little Cicely from the crowd at 
Whitehall, where she was so ill at ease. He came 
two days preceding the great event, to say that 
he wished Dame Dorothy and Ambrose to be well 
placed to watch the ceremony. 

'My good father is quite determined to mount 
to the top of the dome. It will be a somewhat 
dangerous climb for a man of seventy-six years, 
but I fail to persuade him to relinquish the idea. 
Age seems to have scarce touched him, and if the 
bodily power is less, the mind seems even keener 
than ever. It may be, Dame Dorothy, that you 
would like your son to be present on this occa- 
sion. If so, I will ensure his safety. I would not 

ask you to mount so high.' 

158 
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'I can watch it from below/ was the answer; 
'but I should not fear to climb with my son, if I 
am not asking too great a favour. If seventy-six 
years does not fear to undertake to attempt the 
ascent, forty-two may well attempt to achieve it.' 

' You show marvellous courage, Dame Dorothy,' 
Master Wren said. * My wife shuddered with terror 
at the mere thought of it She prophesies that 
we shall all fall and break our necks, and will on 
no account suffer the fourth Christopher to scale 
the height' 

'And sure she is wise,' Dame Dorothy said; 'a 
mere infant like your little son would run a risk.' 

' It seems like a dream,' Master Wren said, * that 
I, a babe of one year old, laid the first stone of 
the new St Paul's. I have often been told by my 
good mother that I crowed and leaped in her 
arms, trying to grasp the bright silver trowel 
which was used to spread the mortar on the 
stone, bearing the date of the year and the letters 
C. W. Now I am to be the chief actor in the 
ceremony, and if you really desire it, madam, you 
shall stand by.' 

*I will think over it, by your leave,' was the 
reply. *I do not desire to do anything which 
would be thought unwomanly or foolhardy.' 

'Give me news of your daughter,' Master Wren 
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said. ' Has she recovered her strength and 
beauty ? ' 

'She is making way towards recovery. Through 
the abounding kindness of your father, she is 
still with our waiting-woman Coombes at his house 
at Hampton Green.' 

' And I trust her fair face has not been spoiled ? ' 

'No; whatever the disease was she took, it was 
scarce of the character of smallpox. The surgeon 
deemed it to be what is known as chicken pox, 
and the marks are disappearing. The fever was 
brought on by the distress of that unlucky night 
at Whitehall, and the physician thinks a chill 
to the blood caused her sickness.' 

'An unpardonable act it was of Madam Fitz- 
william's to clothe her in her dead daughter's 
garments.' 

*Yes. I have had to strive after forgiveness, but 
I cannot forget.' 

' I hope that son of hers does not trouble you.' 

*No; my good friend Hugh Perry keeps a 
watch, and I suppose he has found other maidens 
in whose ears to whisper his poisonous flattery.' 

'Well, madam, then I may settle it that your 
son will be on the heights with us on the great 
day?' 

'Yes, and I will decide whether to venture on 
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the climb to the heights, or remain below^ as 
better befits me perhaps. Ambrose is making good 
way at St Paul's School, and is so happy in his 
work that I forbear from restricting him as to 
the hours he sits with his books out of school 
hours. When I take up my abode at Hampton 
he must remain here, our first separation. But I 
must not be selfish in my love. I remember how 
many a boy, no older than my Ambrose, has gone 
as a server to Oxford, whereas when he goes 
thither I can give him ample means for his sup- 
port. His father was generous in the provision he 
made for me and my children.' 

When Ambrose came in from school, he threw 
down his satchel and said, — 

'There will be all London gathered in the 
Churchyard on the great day. The school 
has a whole holiday, and it will be a wondrous 
sight' 

Ambrose had not seen Master Wren was sitting 
in the recess of the window, and now made him 
one of his graceful bows, saying, — 

'Your pardon, sir. I thought my mother was 
alone.' 

•Gladly granted, my boy. How will you relish 

climbing to the top of St Paul's, and witnessing 

the last stone of the lantern laid ? ' 

L 
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The boy's face lighted with enthusiasm. ' 

'Sir/ he said, 'I should indeed delight to see a 
page of history unrolled before my eyes.' 

'Then you shall have your desire. I came 
hither to-day to ask your mother's permission for 
your presence on those airy heights. What do 
you say to her accompanying you?' 

Ambrose hesitated. 

'I should fear the climb would be too much 
fatigue for her, sir.' 

'Yes, you are right, my son,' his mother said. 
' It was a passing thought, put into words some- 
what hastily. You shall bring me tidings of all 
that happens.' 

So it was settled without further discussion. 

When Master Wren had taken his leave, Hugh 
Perry came in. He was now much occupied in 
his work at the Royal Society, and his visits were 
less frequent, and Dame Dorothy felt his absence 
made a blank in her life. That strange, instinctive 
knowledge that tells a woman whether or not a 
man loves her, had of late made her question her 
own heart, and made her manner to Hugh a little 
more constrained than it had formerly been. 

He, on his part, having determined that he 
would not risk her friendship by declaring a love 
to which she would not respond or accept, had. 
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if it cost him something, become more, rather 
than less, active in her service. He had divined 
without words that Oliver Kemball owed him a 
grudge, and that he believed he stood in the way 
of the accomplishment of his own wishes. 

Oliver was greatly annoyed at the proposed 
change, when he should lose sight of her who was 
fast becoming his idol. He lived on the short 
half-hour when he sat with Dame Dorothy at 
dinner and supper. The sound of her step and of 
her voice as she passed through the shop and bid 
him good-day — or good-even — gave him unutter- 
able joy. And he was to lose this, as he thought, 
through the influence of Hugh Perry. 

In vain he told himself that the idols must be 
utterly abolished, that it was contrary to his faith 
and to his practice to love one who confessedly 
belonged to another rank of life from his own. 
He was daily becoming more helpless in the 
power of that human love, which, with bitter 
groaning of spirit, he thought was clouding the 
brightness of Divine Love, and, indulged in, was 
a sin, causing a separation between his soul and 
God. 

It is impossible not to pity a man like Oliver 
Kemball, who was fighting and struggling in vain 
against what in his blindness he believed to be a 
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sin, and which was simply the effort of a noble 
nature cramped and subdued by a narrow and 
pitiless creed, to escape from the thraldom and 
yield to the human affections, which are a gift of 
God to be rightly used and not a temptation to 
be resisted like an enemy. 

* I have been speaking to our kinsman below 
stairs,' he said, ' about allowing the windows of this 
house to be used for the spectacle which is to be 
seen in a few days. He utterly refuses to permit 
any one to gaze from his house upon what he is 
pleased to call a pagan ceremony/ 

'Without craning our necks, we cannot see the 
dome of St Paul's from these casements, but there 
will be the crowd below, and the figure of Sir 
Christopher, as he passes with his son and the 
masons to put the last stone which completes his 
grand design,' Dame Dorothy said. 'Ambrose has 
been kindly invited by Master Wren to mount 
to the dome, and I should like to do so,' she 
added. 

*Nay, surely not it is a long and dangerous 
climb; you would not dream of it, I am well 
assured. If you did tliink of such a proceeding, 
I for one should forbid it!' 

'Forbid it!' she exclaimed, laughing. *I might 
not be obedient to you; but you are spared 
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enforcing your commands, as Ambrose and I 
have settled the matter, and I am content to do 
as he desires. Is it not so, my son ? You thought 
your mother too old for such a climb. Is it 
not so?* 

' It may be for your own sake, lest you should 
trip and fall,' he said. 

'Ah I and the same danger applies in your case,' 
his mother said. 'Methinks, Ambrose, you must 
stay below with me. What say you, Hugh?' 

'I say that though you, madam, are right to 
give up the attempt, unfitted for a gentlewoman — ' 

*0f my age,' she said quickly. 

'Of any age,' he went on — 'yet there is nought 
to hinder Ambrose from being present when an 
event in the history of London, and of this whole 
kingdom, takes place.' 

' It is well Cicely is not here,' Ambrose said ; 
'she would have been wild to scale the stairs to 
the dome, and you would not have permitted it, 
mother.' 

'Nay, it would have been a great risk for one 
so gay and giddy as my Cicely is. Alas! I say, 
as my Cicely is — I ought rather to say, as she 
was ; for she is yet far, very far, from her old 
joyous self. I saw her yesterday, and she is still 
but feeble and unfitted for aught but the quiet 
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and rest she has secured for her by our 
dear friend Sir Christopher. He says she re- 
minds him in so many ways of his lost 
daughter Jane, and he is tender and kind to 
Cicely, as if indeed it was his own child come 
back again.' 

Hugh Perry said at parting that he should 
return early on the great day and see what 
arrangements were made for the event towards 
which all London was looking forward. 

There have been many scenes enacted under 
the dome of St Paul's since the day when the 
old man who had reared it high above the city 
saw it towering in the clear sky, a silent and 
majestic witness of the work of years — ^a work 
carried through with untiring energy in the face of 
disappointments and obstacles which would • have 
disheartened many men, but only served to 
quicken the zeal of the great architect — the master 
builder who has but few rivals in the page of 
history. 

Thanksgiving services for the returned health of 
King and Prince have been held with all fitting 
solemnity under the dome of St Paul's. Funeral 
processions have passed along in sombre majesty 
to the strains of that march which is ever 
associated with death, and brings to listening ears 
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the memory of many sorrowful moments in life 
when the genius of the Master of the Musicians 
fills the church with the now full, now plaintive 
swell of his immortal composition. But surely 
neither sad nor joyful strains, that rise to the roof 
of the noble Church of St Paul's to thrill the 
hearts of the multitude gathered there, can ex- 
ceed the pathetic interest of the watching crowd, 
as, with his sons by his side, and followed 
by a goodly company of the builders and car- 
vers and masons, who had all had their share 
in the noble work now completed, bear- 
ing the weight of his seventy-six years with 
a dignity that atoned for his short stature. 
Sir Christopher walked along the aisle to the 
sound of the organ, with his head erect, and his 
eyes raised as if he saw, above and beyond the 
temple made with hands, that other temple in 
the City of God, into which he hoped to enter 
when his earthly pilgrimage was over. 

The ascent to the Dome was slowly made, 
and it seemed long before a shout from the crowd 
gathered outside proclaimed the fact that the last 
stone had been laid and it might be said that 
the end crowned all. 

Dame Dorothy had her place as spectator from 
afar off ; but it was not till Ambrose re- 
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returned that she heard her boy's description of 
the ceremony on the dome, with eyes dim with 
tears of sympathy in this final triumph of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

'I could almost wish you had mounted to the 
dome, mother, for the view of London is most 
wonderful. We could see all the spires and 
steeples of the churches Sir Christopher has built, 
and he looked round him without speaking, 
almost as if the whole event was too much for 
him. Indeed, I saw him take Master Christopher 
Wren's arm and say something which I could not 
hear, but Master Strong's son, who was nearer, 
told me he heard him say, ''Maybe your mother 
and your sister are present with me." I am glad 
we came to London, mother,' the boy said. 'At 
first I sighed for the country and all our happy 
days there, and then when Cicely was ill I used 
to ask myself whether misfortune was to follow 
us here. Now I feel that there is so much 
to learn, and how ignorant I was when I came 
hither. You are glad, too, sweet mother, to be 
here?' 

' Ah ! yes, my dear son. I am glad for you, and 
in time I shall rejoice for my Cicely also. When 
we get old, Ambrose,' she went on, 'the future 
lying before us is not ours, but our children's. 
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We cease to think of ourselves in that future, 
except as it concerns our children.' 

*But, mother, you are so young still. You shall 
not say you are old' 

' Old in experience, Ambrose ; and though I have 
many blessings, I do not forget your dead father. 
I was but his child-wife — scarce older than your 
sister is now — and how good he was to me! It 
saddens me to think of your brother Godfrey tied 
to an unsuitable wife for his life.' 

'I hate her for treating you as she did, mother. 
She has turned you out of house and home, 
Coombes says, and she says she is certain to meet 
her punishment' 

' Do not let Coombes talk about your brother's 
wife too harshly. She bears your father's name — 
his honoured name — and we must hope time may 
soften her. Now, my dear son, I would fain con- 
sult you as to your future. Will you board here 
with Oliver Kemball, or will you choose that I put 
you to one of the houses kept by Goody Blake, 
where other scholars of St Paul's School live?' 

It was Dame Dorothy's way of treating her 
children — especially Ambrose — with confidence that 
won their entire allegiance. A wise mother, though 
a fond one, she made their interests and pleasures 
her own, and poor Cicely's yielding to Mistress 
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Fitzwilliam's plan for carrying her off on that 
December night to the Court was really the first 
time when she had ever acted independently of 
her mother. 

' I think/ the boy said, ' I will stay here. I 
shall have quiet time for my study, and I shall 
get away from the other boys. Sometimes I find 
it hard to bear with them/ 

'What do you mean, Ambrose? I thought you 
were content and happy at your school.' 

'Yes, that is true, but I am very small and in- 
significant — I know it — so it may be only what is 
to be expected, that I am scoffed at' 

' Scoffed at ! Who dares to scoff at you ? ' 

'It is nothing, mother. Do not look so scared. 
They will find another dwarf for their jests ere 
long.' 

'A dwarf!' his mother exclaimed, indignantly. 
'Who ever heard of such a thing? You are no 
dwarf.' 

The boy laughed. 

' I am as tall as a giant of wisdom and know- 
ledge,' he said, 'for I am an inch above Sir 
Christopher. Thus I need not fret myself.' 

'Tell me, Ambrose, does any scholar at St 
Paul's School do more than scoff? I marked 
that bruise on your forehead the other day, and 
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you said it was a knock. Was it a blow? If so, 
I shall go to the High master, or the master of 
your class, and lodge a complaint.' 

'Nay, mother, you must do nought of the kind. 
I have a friend high up in the school who tells 
me there are always a set of ignoramuses who 
find a pleasure in setting on new scholars, and 
that the way to cure it is not to pay any heed 
to them/ 

*But you are vexed — ^you are made unhappy, 
Ambrose. I cannot bear to think it is so.' 

' Hard names and scorn do me no real mis- 
chief,' the boy said. 

'But hard blows do,' his mother said. 

' Now I wish I had not said as much, mother 
If it had not been for your question as to where 
I would choose to live when you are gone to 
Hampton, I should not have given you this un- 
easiness. I am too glad to be learning new things 
every day, to murmur at a few discomforts, and, 
though I scarce like to tell you, I think some of 
the biggest scholars are chagrined that I, the little 
one, should be put over their heads in the classes. 
I have been moved up twice already.' 

•I see,' his mother said, 'it is jealousy — it is 
hateful jealousy. Ah, Ambrose, I am grieved 
about it' 
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*Nay, rather laugh, sweet mother. What if I 
am called Goliath and Baby Bunting and asked if 
I have broken the strings of my mother's apron? 
It does not hurt me. I shall spend a good time 
here, and Keziah is very good to me: Now we have 
settled that matter, mother, and let us be content.' 

As a matter of fact Ambrose, had suffered more 
than the ordinary ' bullying,' which, if less and less 
as better feelings spread in our public schools, is 
still the fate of the new boy. Ambrose, who had 
been the darling of his mother and the delight of 
the old Vicar of Uplands for his quickness at 
learning, and the idol of the servants on the 
estate at Uplands, had found school life a vast 
change. His small and delicate physique, his 
gentle manners and his low, sweet voice filled 
those rough schoolboys with a desire to show 
him he might be great at his Latin and Greek, 
but that he was otherwise of no account He 
had been subjected to a great many things 
worse than nick-names, and of those he never 
breathed a word to anyone. He had been set 
on a high wall and made to dance on it by 
having his feet pricked with the thorny twigs taken 
from one of the birch rods, and had narrowly 
escaped falling headlong to the ground and break- 
ing his neck. 
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In short, Ambrose had been enduring a course 
of those ingenious devices in which schoolboys 
delight to tease their victims, and he had, with 
a brave spirit, borne all with a good grace, and 
kept all hints of what he suffered from Dame 
Dorothy. 

Sir Christopher's prophecy about Ambrose had 
been fulfilled when he said a little scholar in a 
big school would have something to bear, and 
that he would have to pluck up his courage and 
show his tormentors he was no coward. 

It was necessary for Dame Dorothy to see Oliver 
Kemball before she left his house. He answered 
her summons, and came with slow, unwilling steps 
to the seat in the recess of the casement where 
she was half hidden by the curtain. It was 
the first time since Oliver's unfortunate declara- 
tion of love that Dame Dorothy had had any 
communication with him, except the exchange of 
ordinary civilities as she passed through the shop 
or sat at the board at which he presided. 

*I sent for you, Oliver,' Dame Dorothy said, 'to 
beg you to accept my thanks for your kind hos- 
pitality, and to beg you to allow me to offer 
a substantial proof of it. I know full well that 
money cannot, in a case like this, be an adequate 
recompense, but' — holding towards him a leather 
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purae — ^'bere you will find what, on consulting my 
kinsman, Master Hugh Perry, I learn would be the 
fair cost of lodging such as you have kindly 
afforded us.' 

Oliver Kemball stood with his hands tightly 
clasped together, his head thrown back, his lips 
firmly closed. 

*Will you take this?* she asked, *and with 
it my gratitude?' 
Still no answer. 

'I am to leave with you,' she said, trying not 
to heed his defiant air, ' I am to leave with you 
my dear son Ambrose, and at the close of the 
half-year's schooling I shall b^ you to pay his 
dues at St Paul's, and accept a fitting sum for 
his maintenance. He is, as you will have dis- 
covered, a gentle and amenable boy, and he will 
cause you no trouble.' 

Still this ominous silence ; still this stately figure 
in the Puritan garb standing motionless before her. 

* I pray you, Oliver, to receive this purse.' 

He unclasped his hands, and with one swift 
blow thrust it aside, and the purse fell to the 
ground. 

'Nay, Oliver, how can you be so discourteous? 
Why will you give me pain after this fashion?' 

* I will have none of your money, Dorothy 
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Seymour; it would be a curse to me did I take 
it. I asked of you what you denied me, and think 
you I will take your gold? Take it, and give it 
with that other boon for which I was a suppliant 
to another man, who, if I mistake not, is seeking 
it and will obtain it' 

Dorothy's colour rose and her eyes flashed with 
indignation. She rose, and standing erect, she said 
presently, — 

'What right have you to address me in that 
fashion ? If you had a spark of chivalry in you, 
which, I take it, has long died out, choked by the 
narrow bigotry of your creed, you would not have 
spoken thus to a woman who might, at least, claim 
forbearance at your hands. Our interview is at an 
end, Oliver; and as to that purse, it will be left 
here in the charge of your good serving-maid, who 
has ever treated me and mine with consideration 
and respect.' 

Oliver's heart beat; his breath came in hurried 
gasps ; his strong emotion made his face ashen 
white. He smote his hands together and said, — 

'How can I answer you? I love you, Dorothy. 
I have never loved a woman till I saw you. This 
is my bitter punishment for loving the creature 
more than the Creator. This is the Lord's doing, 
and He alone knows how I suffer — ^shall suffer 
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to my life's end. You might pity me; you 
might — * 

A short sob choked his utterance, and Dame 
Dorothy was greatly moved. 

'Nay, Oliver, rise out of this misplaced affec- 
tion for me, and set your heart on a younger 
woman of your own persuasion in matters of faith. 
Thrust this unhappy passion resolutely aside, and 
let me hear of you happy with one more suited 
to you in age and position. You speak much of 
the Lord, therefore go to Him and He will show 
you how great is the mistake you have made in 
this matter. Give me your hand, Oliver; we are 
kin. Do not let us part in anger.' 

* Anger ! * he faltered. * It is not anger ; it is 
only that my heart is sore and my words were 
hasty and ill-spoken. Forgive me, Dorothy. I will 
guard your son, and you shall not have cause to 
regret leaving him with me. Forgive me!' 

There is always something infinitely pathetic in 
a strong, stern man's grief, and Dame Dorothy's 
tears fell fast. 

'Think of me as your kinswoman and friend, 
Oliver, and believe that I, too, am sore at heart 
for having brought about this grief to you ; but 
I never could have thought you cherished any such 
feelings for me.' 
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She took his large, shapely haQd in both her 
slender ones, and pressed her lips upon it, and 
then slowly and sorrowfully Oliver left the room. 
At the door, with the arras in his hand, he 
turned to look at Dame Dorothy once more. 

She had sunk back on the cushioned seat of the 
window, and her face was hidden. But in the 
pause he made at the door she looked up. Framed 
by the heavy folds of the curtain which, as he had 
pushed it aside, he held with one hand, while the 
other was raised as if in blessing, Oliver Kemball 
stood in his long, Puritan coat, with the deep, 
white collar catching the light, a figure noble and 
pathetic, which was enshrined in Dame Dorothy's 
memory from that day forward. 

He was no longer the stem and precise Puritan 
goldsmith who, strictly just and honest, yet won no 
affection, but a man ennobled by a love which, 
if never returned, would never die, and which was 
to colour his whole life henceforth. 



CHAPTER XI 

IN THE MAZE 

June came with flowers and sunshine, and Dame 
Dorothy had the happiness of having both her 
children at the home she had prepared for them. 
The house, which was on a line with Sir Chris- 
topher Wren's, had a smaller garden, sloping down 
to the river, and here, in a somewhat ruined arbour, 
Dame Dorothy and Cicely were sitting on a sum- 
mer morning of unusual beauty. 

'And my Cicely is getting back health and 
colour?' her mother asked. 

* Yes,' Cicely said ; * but see, mother, there are two 
marks on my face,' and turning up her little, rounded 
chin, she said, 'One is here, one on my forehead.' 

'They are scarce noticeable, dear child, and it is 
said that once visited by cowpox or chickpox, the 
dreadful disease passes us by, and we are secure 
from its scourge.' 

' That is well. I should have kept my face in a 

bag if I had been marked like a gentlewoman of 
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the Court who caught the disease when the Queen 
Mary died. Strange that she does not seem to 
care, and wears gay clothes and coloured ribands 
which match the crimson of her nose and chin.' 

'Where is your brother?* 

'He is gone to visit Sir Christopher, I think. 
Let us go to his garden and find him. I wish 
Ambrose would grow, mother. I am far taller 
than he is now, and I know he feels vexed. The 
scholars at St Paul's School make jests about it. 
He has told me — ' 

Cicely stopped, for a boyish whistle was heard, 
and Ambrose came over the turf to the arbour, 
which was at the end of a gravel path skirting 
the river. 

'I have been with Sir Christopher, mother, and 
he has bid me say, if it pleases you, he will guide 
us through part of the Palace, and show us the 
Queen's apartments, which he built for Queen 
Mary, and the cloisters, which were his work. 
Let us go, mother, unless you are weary. But,' 
the boy said, 'who can be weary on a day like 
this? It is a joy to be alive, and see how the 
river glints and sparkles in the sun. It is a 
different life from the life in St Paul's Church- 
yard; I am glad you are here, mother.' He drew 
his mother's hand through his arm, and, looking 
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up at her, said, 'My tall and stately mother has 
to stoop to her little son/ 

A scarcely perceptible sigh made Dame Dorothy 
look down anxiously at him. 

' Is the life in Lx>ndon so irksome to you, 
Ambrose ? * 

'No, no. I have my friends in my books, and 
Oliver Kemball is good to me. Sudden-like he 
seems to have grown softer and gentler. I begin 
to have a liking for him.' 

' I am glad to know this, my son,' Dame Dorothy 
said. 

They found Sir Christopher on a bench under 
a spreading plane tree on the lawn, which was 
clothed in the full glory of midsummer. Books 
and papers were on the bench by his side, and 
he held a pencil in his hand. 

'Welcome, dear lady,' he said, rising. 'This is 
a day when the Palace will ^be looking its best in 
the sunshine. In good sooth it is like a summer 
of the past, and calls back to me days when it 
was the summer of my life as of the year. But 
I will not trouble these young ones with an old 
man's memories. Let us turn our steps to the 
Palace. I have a matter in the cloister which 
demands attention.' 

They entered the stately Hall, with its storied 
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windows and marvellous roof and tapestries, and 
passed through the Clock Court to the colonnade or 
cloister which had been the work of the great archi- 
tect, and then through to the King's Great Staircase. 

Sir Christopher stayed behind in the cloister to 
examine a falling away of the capital of one of 
the Ionic pillars, and to give orders for its repair to 
the masons who were awaiting him there. When 
he rejoined Dame Dorothy he said they must come 
on to the Queen's apartments, which were also his 
work, and as they rested at the top of the grand 
staircase he said, — 

'There are many to cavil at the colonnade. 
They have some reason, for the King, after the 
fashion of princes, who think they know all things, 
meddled with my design, and the roof is too low 
in its pitch. But the Queen left me to my own 
devices as to her apartments, and I am fairly 
content with my work. I have had the friend- 
ship of many sovereigns, but there is none I bear 
in more dutiful remembrance than Queen Mary. 
Poor Queen! she had but a sorry time of it with 
her spouse, and when he lost her, his love burned 
with a heat which would have warmed her poor 
heart in her lifetime, when he often chilled her 
with that icy manner which repelled many of his 
subjects, myself amongst them.' 
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Sir Christopher had free passage through the 
rooms, being well known, and he exchanged a 
pleasant greeting with the guards and officials 
stationed at various parts of the building. Sir 
Christopher showed with pardonable pride the 
noble apartments which he had planned, and in 
the Presence Chamber he directed especial notice 
to the canopy over King William's throne, with 
the carving in wood by Grinling Gibbons, and the 
motto in relief — ^Je maintiendray! 

While here a gentleman of the Court came to 
Sir Christopher, and said something in a low voice. 
He turned to Dame Dorothy, saying, — 

'The Queen is expected shortly, so we must 
not pursue our way further.' 

' Her Majesty comes in private, but we have 
orders to await her at the waterside, as she comes 
hither in her barge.' 

*To escape from the strife of tongues, doubtless,' 
Sir Christopher said. ' It is peace here now, which 
cannot be found at Whitehall or Kensington.' 

' Unless the disturber of the peace finds her way 
hither,' was the reply. 

On their way from the Palace they came upon 
the Queen's escort, and the Queen herself leaning 
on the arm of Mistress Masham, the favourite who 
had, by the Queen's injudicious fondness, been the 
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cause of so many of the quarrels and dissen- 
sions which had made Anne's life a burden to 
her. 

Sir Christopher Wren stopped, and bid Ambrose 
uncover. The Queen saw Sir Christopher, and 
bid one of the gentlemen tell him to draw 
near. Sir Christopher obeyed, and, bending on 
one knee, asked what were Her Majesty's com- 
mands. 

* That you come to the Palace at the supper- 
hour, and bring with you yonder lady and her 
daughter — Dame Dorothy Seymour, or I am much 
mistaken.' 

Sir Christopher signed to Dame Dorothy and 
Cicely to draw near, and the Queen, tapping 
Cicely on the cheek, said, — 

' I have seen you before, little mistress. Bid 
your mother bring you with her this evening. 
And who is the boy?' 

' A scholar of St Paul's School, madam,' Dame 
Dorothy said, 'and my only son.' 

'You are happy to possess him,' the Queen 
said ; then, with a sigh, she added, ' Let him 
appear with you — and, Masham, let us move on. 
I am here for two days' cessation from trouble 
and care. I pray the cause thereof may not follow 
me hither. This is the day to see Hampton 
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Palace. The sunshine lends it a charm as it 
illuminates its walls. I would fain live here 
always.* 

' Poor Queen ! ' Sir Christopher said when they 
had passed on, 'she finds her crown a heavy 
burden. And did you not note how sadly she 
gazed at your son, Dame Dorothy? Her boy 
was as dear to her as Ambrose is to you. 
He was stuffed with learning — more than his 
little brain could bear. Take heed, madam, that 
you do not err in the same way with yonder 
St Paul's scholar.' 

'You do not think Ambrose looks as if the 
work was too hard?' Dame Dorothy said 
anxiously. 

' I think his forehead is a trifle too high for 
his stature. The same has been said of mine,' he 
added, laughing, and tapping his own forehead 
'and here I am, fairly hale and hearty at three- 
score years and sixteen! Nay, do not look so 
grave, dear lady.' 

They parted now at the gate of Sir Christopher s 
house, and Dame Dorothy rejoined her children 
in their own garden. 

'Oh, mother, I am glad to go to the Palace,' 
Cicely exclaimed, 'but Ambrose says he will not 
accompany us.' 
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His mother went up to her boy, and said,-- 

* Nay, Ambrose, I would fain have your com- 
pany at the Palace/ 

'You will have Hugh Perry, mother, for here 
he comes up the path from the river bank. You 
will not want me.' 

Dame Dorothy gave Ambrose a swift glance 
with her luminous eyes, and read in his face what 
she had never seen before. 

Her colour rose, and she said, in a deeply- 
wounded voice, — 

' When could the day come when I did not want 
you^ my son?' 

But this half-expressed jealousy, of which the 
words, and the tone more than the words, were a 
sign, determined her to make Hugh Perry know 
that for her there could be no formation of any 
new tie, but that she lived for her children alone. 

Never from his earliest days to this hour had 
a cloud dimmed the brightness of the love which 
existed between her and Ambrose. He was wise 
and thoughtful far beyond his years, and in the 
retirement of the life at Uplands the intercourse 
between them had been far more intimate than 
could be the case between a mother and son who 
were separated by the social duties of the one and 
the routine of school life of the other. 
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As by a lightning flash she now saw that 
Ambrose resented the increasing strength of the 
friendship between his mother and Hugh Perry; 
and if the knowledge gave her a thrill of pain, 
she was glad that she had gained it. 

Cicely, meanwhile, had gone towards Hugh with 
her light springing step, and said, — 

*We are to see the Queen at the Palace this 
very evening, and you will accompany us. I have 
never seen the Queen since that night — you know 
what night I mean/ 

' Yes,' Hugh Perry said ; ' and I would fain bury 
it in oblivion. You are looking as if it had never 
happened — fresh as a rose once more.* 

* Yes,* Cicely said ; * if only I could forget that 
night and all that happened, and — * 

' Forget it and all concerned in it,' he said, taking 
her hand as he would have taken the hand of a 
child, and hastening to the place where her mother 
stood. 

Then, having greeted her with his accustomed 
deference, he laid his hand on Ambrose's shoulders, 
who had taken a book from the breast of his doublet, 
and seemed to be absorbed in its contents. 

*Take a holiday from books, Ambrose. Too 
much study is not wholesome for one of your 
years.' Ambrose did not answer, but turned away. 
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with his eyes still bent over the book. 'What ails 
the boy ? ' Hugh asked. 

*Nay, I cannot tell; but I am not free from 
anxiety about him, and I think Sir Christopher 
shares it' 

'This sweet, pure air will surely refresh him. I 
must get him to have a game of quoits, if we can 
gain entrance to the bowling green, and I must 
encourage him to get to his rod and line again, 
as he did at Uplands.' 

Cicely had run off to bid Coombes prepare her 
dress for her visit to the Palace, and persuade her 
to do her best to build up her hair into some of 
the fashionable rolls and curls, thus Hugh Perry 
and Dame Dorothy were left together. 

* I saw Sir Godfrey yesterday. He would fain 
have come hither to see you, but feared what his 
reception might be.' 

' He need not have feared ; and his father's son 
will ever hold a place in my affection. I only 
lament the evil influence which has so changed him.' 

'You have much to forgive,' Hugh Perry said, 
'and I think Sir Godfrey feels it* 

' If you see him again, let him know if he comes 
to Hampton he will be welcome. Did he tell 
you aught of Uplands, my dear home?' 

'He spoke of a stud of horses, and that his 
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wife was accounted the boldest horsewoman in the 
county. He spoke of her in a dejected fashion, 
as if his life was not made too easy for him. So 
the Queen is come to Hampton to escape the 
feuds of the Court ? ' 

' But for the short space of two days. Poor 
Queen I she looks sad enough ; and when she 
saw Ambrose, methinks he recalled her boy to 
her memory.' 

'The condition of affairs with the Duchess of 
Marlborough is pitiable. The Queen is in terror 
of her, and no wonder! I saw that spiteful 
woman in her coach-and-four yesterday, driving 
hither and thither, and, I hear, blaspheming the 
Queen at every turn. And here is the virago's 
husband coming back to try and wheedle the 
Queen with his soft tongue. But she is deter- 
mined to resist him. The Whigs are playing a 
losing game.' 

'Do you see aught of Madam Fitzwilliam? 
I pray that she do not find me out here, and 
her idle, good-for-nothing son is, I hope, out of 
reach, and will molest us no more.' 

'I will do my utmost to protect you from him. 
I did hear a rumour that madam was coming to 
Richmond for the benefit of her health; but we 
must be on guard. Cicely has recovered her 
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beauty. I never saw her look lovelier/. Hugh 
Perry said ; ' and she is now tall and womanly/ 

Then silence fell, and Hugh Perry felt, without 
words, that something had arisen between him 
and his 'beautiful lady,' which had changed the 
relations between them. But he dare not put the 
question, fearing to cause an estrangement, which 
would be such deep pain to him. 

Sir Christopher Wren and his friends were re- 
ceived in the Queen's drawing-room, which was 
brilliantly lighted with wax candles in a glass 
chandelier and in sconces on the walls. The 
reception was informal, and Sir Christopher was 
welcomed as an old friend. He presented Dame 
Dorothy and her daughter and Ambrose, who, at 
his mother's request, had consented to accompany 
her to the Palace. But the boy withdrew into the 
recess of one of the large windows and looked 
out on the gardens, lying in the soft light of 
evening; a full moon had just risen, and would 
soon bathe the flowers and fountain in its silver 
beams. Ambrose enjoyed the quiet beauty of the 
scene, and was not at all pleased when Cicely 
came to him, saying, — 

'Sir Christopher and our mother have been 
commanded by the Queen to sit down to cards. 
Do not stand moping here, Ambrose, but come 
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with me to the Queen's Gallery and the Audience 
Chamber. There is music in the Gallery ; let 
us go.' 

'I prefer to stay here. I marvel you do not 
see the beauty of the view stretched out before 
the window.* 

' Oh I beautiful enough, I dare say, but I like 
to see these grand rooms while I can. The 
Queen is very gracious to me, Ambrose. I told 
her I played the viol, and she bid Mistress Masham 
order one of the ladies to fetch hers. Well, as 
you like best to stand here, I shall leave you. 
Master Perry will guide me — here he is.' 

Ambrose shrugged his shoulders and said, — 

* I'd as lief be alone!' 

'What ails Ambrose?' Hugh Perry asked, when 
he and Cicely were out of hearing. 

' I know not ; he is not often cross-grained ; but 
let us go on, and tell me if these grand chambers 
were built by Sir Christopher for poor Queen Mary.' 

'Yes, the Queen's drawing-room is in the centre 
of the buildings. Have you looked up at the 
ceiling? — it is painted by Verrio.* 

' I don't think I like it Who is the big woman 
in the middle with the scales?' 

'Hush! speak lower, Cicely; it is a portrait 
of the Queen.' 
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* Is itt And what are those two creatures doing 
with a crown?* 

The room was very spacious, and the Queen, 
with Mistress Masham, Sir Christopher and Dame 
Dorothy, was at the further end at the card table. 
Yet Hugh was afraid lest Cicely's remarks should 
reach the favourite's ears, who was reported at 
Court to have eyes at the back of her head, 
and very acute hearing. 

So he led Cicely through the Gallery, where two 
couples, ladies and gentlemen, were going through 
the stately steps of a minuet to the music of 
a viol played by one of the Queen's waiting- 
women. 

Cicely looked on for a few minutes, and then, 
when the music ceased, one of the gentlemen 
came to Hugh Perry and said, — 

'Make me known to your fair lady, and permit 
me to ask her hand for the next dance.' 

'Too late, sir,' one of the ladies said, *we 
shall not dance again.' Then, turning to Hugh 
Perry, she said, *We were but amusing ourselves 
while Her Majesty sat down to cards. I warrant 
the stakes are high, and we all know who will 
win 'em. Mistress Masham has a trick of turning 
up trump cards.' 

All this was quite unintelligible to Cicely, but 
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both Hugh Perry and his friend, David Hamilton, 
laughed. 

*As Master Perry will not make me known 
to you, madam,' David Hamilton said, ' I must 
do it for myself. David Hamilton, your humble 
servant, would fain know to whom he 
speaks.' 

'I am Cicely Seymour, sir,' Cicely said with a 
naiveti — which was charming, 'and my mother is 
in the Queen's drawing-room playing picquet with 
Her Majesty.' 

'The evening is so balmy, let us wander in 
the gardens ; we can reach them by the Grand 
Staircase.' 

Cicely looked up at Hugh Perry, and said, — 

'May I go with this gentleman?' 

Several of the ladies, hearing this question, 
laughed behind their fans, and Hugh Perry said, — 

'We will stroll out together, unless Master 
Hamilton fears he may have a command from 
Her Majesty to attend in the drawing-room.' 

' I will risk it for the pleasure of a moonlight 
stroll in such company.' 

Some of the ladies returned to the Queen's 
drawing-room; but two accompanied Hugh Perry 
and Master Hamilton. 

It was one of those perfect summer nights 
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which are rare in England. The floor of heaven 
was spangled with innumerable stars, paling in 
the light of the full moon rising in the east. 
Cicely walked between Hugh Perry and David 
Hamilton, and her sweet face was wreathed in 
smiles. She did not try to hide her pleasure, but 
every now and then said, — 

*How lovely is the night, and how grand the 
Palace looks with the light twinkling in the 
windows! I wish it were always summer. I hate 
cold and darkness.' 

Presently a nightingale burst out into a flood 
of song, which was answered by another from a 
more distant part of the garden, and the still 
air rang with the melody 

Cicely's face, in the silvery light, was a study 
of pure and simple joy, and David Hamilton fell 
under its spell. 

Ambrose had followed at a distance, and had 
not joined company with his sister. He was 
passing by the fountain when a man came from 
under the shadow of the trees which skirted the 
lawn. He stepped cautiously across the turf and 
came in sight of the group of which Cicely was 
the central figure. 

A low laugh escaped him, and Ambrose heard 
him say, — 

N 
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*I am in luck to-night I Who are with her? 
Ah ! that stiff-backed Perry, and — by Jove ! — the 
red-haired Scotch lad, David Hamilton. He 
thinks he will have the young beauty to himself. 
He is turning towards the Maze — so will I, 
and mayhap we shall meet there. I have always 
had a mind to make the little vixen repent giving 
me the slip. It was my mother's bad manage- 
ment or it would not have happened. By Jove! 
she looks lovelier than ever by the light of the 
moon.' 

Thinking thus aloud, and unconscious of any 
listener, Francis Fitzwilliam dogged the steps of 
Cicely and David Hamilton till they came to 
the entrance of the Maze. 

'Now let us all part and play hide and seek,' 
Cicely said. ' Hugh must go one way, his lady 
another, and you and I, sir, must hunt for each 
other till we meet in the centre. I have heard 
Sir Christopher Wren tell of the Maze.' 

Cicely's white and silver brocade caught the 
moonlight for a minute, and then was hidden in 
the dark labyrinth, which, with its twists and turns 
and sudden blocks has caused amusement to many 
holiday-makers in later days. Francis Fitzwilliam, 
who had kept well in shadow, waiting till Hugh 
Perry and the lady with whom he was walking 
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had also disappeared with Cicely and David 
Hamilton, followed, Cicely's voice ringing out as 
she sang, — 

' Follow, follow, and find me.' 

Ambrose went warily along, keeping the brilliants 
on the hilt of Francis Fitzwilliam's sword and the 
gold and jewelled brooch, which fastened the feather 
of his velvet cap, in sight 

Cicely, who had got bewildered and a little 
frightened by coming to one of the blocks, had 
turned and met Francis Fitzwilliam in one 
of the narrow paths between the close-clipped 
hedges. 

'Ah! my fairest one,' he said, and put his arm 
round her, 'so we meet at last Now I will lead 
you safely out of this Maze, if you trust yourself 
to me.' 

Poor Cicely struggled in vain to free herself; 
she was trembling with terror. 

' I — I will not come with you, sir ! * and though 
she tried to raise her voice she could not make 
herself heard. 

The voices of her companions, near yet far, 
seemed to mock her helplessness, when suddenly 
Ambrose came up. 

'Leave my sister, sir, nor dare to touch her!' 
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*Ah! you, little scholar; so you are here?' 
Francis Fitzwilliam said. 

*Yes, to protect my sister. Set her free this 
instant, sin' 

'Ohl Ambrose, call, shout, and Hugh will hear 
you and come to save me.' 

*Save you, you simple beauty! I have got you, 
and mean to have a kiss of these rosy lips before 
we part It will not be the first' 

In a moment Ambrose sprang upon Francis, 
shouting as he did so, — 

' Help, here, help ! ' 

'Where? Who is it?' came in answer from 
behind the hedges, which were an impenetrable 
barrier. 

Then with one thrust of his disengaged arm 
Francis hurled Ambrose to the ground, where he 
lay motionless and senseless, his head striking on 
a stone on the path as he fell across it 

The sound of hurrying feet in the Maze were 
now heard, and voices crying, 'Who is in need 
of help?' while Hugh Perry called loudly, — 

'Cicely, Cicely, is it you?' 

The Maze has puzzled many in broad daylight, 
and has kept two people who sought each other 
apart for many minutes. Now, though the clear 
sky of the midsummer night was illumined by 
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the soft radiance of a moon at its full, in the dark 
alle)rs of the labyrinth it was very difficult to get 
egress. 

'Now, my angel, be reasonable,' her tormentor 
said. *My mother is at Richmond. We will take 
boat and go thither.' 

' I will not go ; and you have hurt Ambrose, or 
he would have risen from the ground. Ohl how 
can you be so wicked, so cruel?' 

Hugh Perry and David Hamilton took different 
paths, and happily one reached the entrance of the 
Maze as the other came upon the prostrate form 
of Ambrose Seymour. 

Francis Fitzwilliam had put Cicely down on a 
bench, where she lay fainting with terror. He had 
counted too securely on the difficulty of finding 
anyone sought for in the Maze, and, stopping 
to take breath, he had lost his chance of 
escape. Thus Hugh Ferry came up to him and 
said, — 

'You cowardly villain, to annoy a defenceless 
woman! Take your departure, or — ^ 

Hugh put his hand on the hilt of his sword, as 
if to draw it 

*I am much disposed to run you through with- 
out further parley,' Francis Fitzwilliam said. 

*Try,' was the answer. *I am ready.' 
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*No, I do not choose to fight with you. I will 
leave you to your fair kinswoman, who has made 
much ado about nothing. I hear it is an open 
question whether the mother or the daughter wins 
your favour/ 

Then, with a mocking laugh, and ^ Adieu, man 
ange, au revairt* Francis Fitzwilliam, seeing David 
Hamilton appearing with Ambrose in his arms, 
thought it wiser to beat a swift retreat, and he 
was soon lost amongst the trees, which threw 
black shadows on the close-shaven turf. 

The nightingales still sang, the stars looked 
down in changeless glory from the dark blue sky, 
the air was full of the unspeakable scents of the 
midsummer night, the moon shone in full majesty 
and illuminated the eastern side of the great Palace, 
when, with a heavy heart, Hugh Perry carried 
Ambrose to Dame Dorothy's house, and leaving 
Cicely in charge with the faithful Coombes, he 
went to take the tidings to his mother, while David 
Hamilton hurried off in search of a surgeon to 
attend the little scholar of St Paul's, who lay 
without sign of life on a couch in the parlour. 
The lattice casement was thrown open for air, 
and the ripple of the river as it hastened down to 
the sea fell upon the ear with a low, murmuring 
voice. 
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Hugh Perry's heart was heavy within him as he 
passed the guards on the grand staircase and made 
his way to the Queen's drawing-room. The game 
of cards was over, and Mistress Masham was about 
to attend the Queen to her chamber when Hugh 
entered. He paused at the door of the long room, 
and saw Dame Dorothy standing under the light 
of the chandelier, with a smile on her lips as she 
listened to some pleasantry of Sir Christopher 
Wren's. 

She looked so beautiful and so happy, how could 
he bear to tell her the news of her boy's danger, 
for up to the moment of leaving him Ambrose 
had made no sign of life, and a dark blue line on 
his fair, white forehead showed where he had been 
hurt 

Hugh Perry advanced slowly up the room, and 
reached Dame Dorothy just as the Queen had 
vanished through the door, over which the heavy 
arras fell, as she and Mistress Masham and two of 
her ladies passed to the Queen's bedchamber. 

Sir Christopher was saying that it was time 
for an old man of seventy- six to seek his 
bed, when Hugh Perry touched him on the arm. 
Dame Dorothy had gone to the couch, where she 
had thrown off her mantle and hood, and this 
gave Hugh time to say, — 
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'I have bad news for Dame Dorothy; I scarce 
know how to break it to her. Ambrose has 
had a fall — rather he has been knocked down 
by a ruffian, and lies senseless in his mother's 
house.' 

*I am ready for departure now/ Dame Dorothy 
said, 'but where are my Cicely and her brother?' 

The two ladies who had been in the Maze now 
came hurrying up the room, with pale, troubled 
faces. 

Hugh saw at once that unless he told Dame 
Dorothy what had happened, she would hear it 
from the two ladies without any softening of the 
blow. He gathered up his courage, and said, — 

'Ambrose has had a fall, and his head is 
hurt' 

Ah ! the change that passed over the mother's face. 
How the smile left her lips — ^how her eyes sought 
Hugh's with a pathetic entreaty, as she said, — 

'Tell me the worst Is he dead?' 

^No; he is rendered senseless from the fall. 
We have despatched a messenger for a surgeon.' 

Not another word did Dame Dorothy say. Her 
sorrow was mute. No one who saw her could 
ever forget her, as she walked slowly, as one 
stricken by a heavy blow, down the drawing-room, 
followed by Hugh Perry and Sir Christopher. 
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'How did it happen?' Sir Christopher asked. 
'Who is the ruffian?' 

'Francis Fitzwilliam, who was insulting the boy's 
sister, and he interfered.' 

'Brave boy! good boy!' Sir Christopher said. 
'A fine spirit in that small body! God grant his 
life may be spared for his mother's sake.' 

They followed Dame Dorothy down the staircase, 
out into the moonlit garden, over the close-shaven 
turf, the air sweet with the fragrance of syringas 
and tall white lilies, their blossoms shining with 
pure, fair loveliness. For the lilies stand out like 
guardian angels in the moonlight, when flowers of 
brilliant crimson and yellow hues have lost their 
colour and make no sign of their presence. 

Once Hugh Perry put out his hand to Dame 
Dorothy as if to support her ; once Sir Christopher 
said in a low voice, — 

'Dear lady, let us put our trust in God.' 

But the stricken mother made no answer. With 
hands tightly clasped and head raised, as if in 
prayer, she made her way as through a veritable 
Gethsemane to the house where her boy lay. Nor 
when she reached the parlour, where they had 
laid him, did she indulge in any sound of grief 
and fear. Cicely flung herself, weeping, into her 
mother's arms, but Dame Dorothy put her gently 
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aside, and when Coombes came to take off her 
cloak she said, as was her wont for any service 
rendered her, — 

'I thank you, Coombes,' and then she grasped 
her hand, whispering, 'Pray for me, and for him.' 

Ambrose lay as they had placed him, with his 
fair curls thrown back from his white brow, where 
the dark blue mark was the witness of the injury 
which had taken from him all consciousness of 
what was passing. The surgeon was standing by 
him, his hand upon the small wrist, which was 
as white and slender as his mother's. They had 
loosened his ruffle and unfastened his doublet, and 
David Hamilton held a cup in his hand, from 
which now and again the surgeon tried to pass 
some cordial through his lips. 

Sir Christopher Wren had called Cicely to 
him, and bid her strive for calmness, nor weep so 
bitterly for her mother's sake. 

There was but little change through the night 
The dawn broke and the swallows began to 
twitter in the eaves, while a thrush tried the first 
notes of his matins, and a gentle breeze stirred 
the curls, which lay in golden luxuriance like an 
aureole round the boy's head. 

Dame Dorothy never changed her position. 
Sometimes they caught a murmured, — 
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'Ambrose, my son I Ambrose, my dear one! 
Can you not hear your mother's voice? Your 
mothet^s, Ambrose?' 

Just as the first sunbeam shot like a golden 
arrow from the east across the silent room, the 
boy opened his eyes. 

'Mother I' He looked round with a wondering 
gaze, then fixed his eyes on her who was bound 
to him by the strongest of all earthly ties, from 
her widowhood to this hour, and smiled. But the 
heavy lids closed again, and there was a little 
moaning sound as of pain, as he whispered, 'My 
head I my head 1 ' 

Dame Dorothy looked up at the surgeon, with 
a half-uttered question on her lips. 

'He is coming back to life, madam,' he said; 
'though we may not say yet what will be the 
issue. I must let blood from his arm and blister 
the back of his head.' 

The letting of blood was the panacea in those 
times for all ills, and who can say how many 
lives have been lost by this process? At the 
first sight of the life-blood trickling slowly from 
the blue vein. Dame Dorothy fell back in a 
deep swoon, and they carried her away, as utterly 
unconscious of what was passing as her boy 
was. 
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The day wore on. The sad hours, which all 
watchers by the bed of those dearer to them than 
life have known, passed slowly on leaden wings. 
When Dame Dorothy resumed her watch, she 
had gathered strength by taking the draught 
Coombes prepared for her, and the first dumbness 
of her grief had passed. She bid Cicely go to 
her bed, and kissed her fondly before she obeyed 
her mother and went 

David Hamilton had been sent to Richmond to 
find out the author of all this sorrow, and to give 
him warning that if Ambrose died he would be 
called to account for it 

Hugh Perry would fain have watched with the 
stricken mother, but she said, — 

'Go to Sir Christopher, and bid him to pray 
for me.' 

•And will you not bid me to pray for you?' 
Hugh said, his voice choked with emotion. 'Who 
can feel for you as I do?' 

She smiled sadly at him and held out her hand. 
He took it and kissed it, and then did her bidding 
and left her. 

For several days there were alternations of hope 
and fear, but on the evening of the third day 
Ambrose spoke in his own natural voice, — 

< Mother, the river is rushing to the sea. Don't 
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you hear its voice ? I hear it.' Then again, 
'Sweetest and best of mothers, I am going with 
the river. There is a fair country beyond, where 
it is all bright' 

' My dearest one ! I cannot let you go^I can- 
not! You will not leave me desolate.' 

*No, you have Cicely. I can't quite remember, 
but I think — I think I tried to save her, and after 
that it is all a dream. But I am not dreaming 
now. I know this is my sweet, best mother.' 

'Oh, Ambrose, stay with her! You are better — 
I know you are better.' 

*Am I?' Presently, with a great effort, he said, 
' Hugh Perry — mother, I was jealous of him. Let 
him comfort you and tend you, as I would have 
done. But it is better as it is. I was only your 
little son — a dwarf, they called me — not fitted 
to take care of you. Hugh Perry is big and 
strong.' 

'Do not break my heart, Ambrose. None can 
be to me what you have been — for sixteen 
years.' 

' Only sixteen,' he said ; ' a short life — a short 
life. I think I wish to live,' and big tears rolled 
down the boy's cheeks. 

This hour of consciousness and communion was 
a cherished memory for Dame Dorothy. She 
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braced herself now to encourage her boy to trust 
and not be afraid. She repeated to him words 
of comfort from the Bible, in which he ever took 
delight And as she turned the words into 
prayer for the gentle passing of her boy through 
the Valley of the Shadow, her own strength and 
faith, which had been feeble and faint under the 
dark cloud of losing him, seemed to vanish. 

Her prayer was heard. A day later Ambrose 
slept in peace, and when they came to take her 
away from the lifeless form so dear to her, she 
said, in the words of a stricken father, — 

'I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me.' 

In the first hours of her bereavement Sir Chris- 
topher Wren came to her with that sympathy 
which is the outcome of experience. With his 
heart still sore with the loss of his dearly-loved 
daughter Jane, he could enter more fully than any- 
one beside into Dame Dorothy's sorrow. 

And there was one other — a mother bereft of 
her children — who, laying aside all the difference 
of rank between a sovereign and a subject, came 
as one stricken mother would come to another 
to testify her sympathy. 

Queen Anne had a true womanly heart, and 
Dame Dorothy never foi^ot the tenderness of 
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her manner as she raised her from the lowly 
reverence she made to her as her Queen, and 
said, — 

^We are mothers and partners in affliction. 
The death of my boy crushed many fair hopes, 
and I mourned for him as the heir of my throne 
— now to pass to my kinswoman, the Electress 
Sophia, and to her son after her. But I have 
felt since he left me the heavy weight of my 
crown — often, madam, as a crown of thorns to 
me! — I tell myself I should rejoice that my sweet 
boy was early called to wear the crown incor- 
ruptible, of which his martyred ancestor spoke 
on the scaffold. Now tell me of your boy. I 
hear he was of great parts and a wondrous scholar 
for his age.' 

' Ah, madam ! ' Dame Dorothy said, ' above all 
that, he was my dearest friend. Though so young 
in years, he was old in wisdom, and from his 
father's death to this sad hour he has been my 
sweet confidant and the light of my eyes — ^now 
alas! gone from me.' 

It was but a short visit, for Mistress Masham 
and her ladies were awaiting the Queen in the 
parlour, and her chair was in readiness to carry her 
back to the Palace. 

*I return to Whitehall to-morrow, thence to 
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Windsor,' the Queen said, 'but I would fain have 
your sweet young daughter in my household, if, 
when the term of mourning is over, you can spare 
her. She shall be under better care than Mistress 
Fitzwilliam's, whose son, I hear, is the cause of 
this terrible sorrow for you. I learn that every 
effort is made to bring him to account for his 
ruffianly behaviour — as yet with no result' 

They laid Ambrose to rest in the quiet church- 
yard of Hamptoa His brother, Sir Godfrey, came 
on receiving the tidings from Hugh Perry, and 
stood as chief mourner at the grave. Several of 
the masters and scholars from St Paul's School 
also attended the funeral, and in spite of all 
entreaties to the contrary. Dame Dorothy de- 
termined to see her boy committed to the grave 
'in sure and certain hope.' 

As she turned away from giving that last look, 
the bitterness of death was passed. A hand 
sought hers as she went with slow but unfalter- 
ing steps in her deep mourning robes, and she 
heard a voice near her say, — 

* My heart aches for you. Let me share your grief.' 

Raising her head, she saw Oliver Kemball was 
at her side. Speech failed her, but this unex- 
pected sympathy suddenly touched the deep foun- 
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tain of her tears. She grasped Oliver's hand and 
suffered him to lead her to the great black coach 
which awaited her, with all its heavy panoply of 
feathers and crape, the outward signs of loss which 
at that time were universal when the dead were 
carried to the grave. 

Sir Godfrey had held back from approaching 
her, for the memory of his act in sending his 
stepmother and young brother and sister from 
their home oppressed him. Like all weak natures, 
Godfrey Seymour had but little control of himself 
in sorrow. It was pitiable to see him bowed 
down with grief and remorse as he stood by 
the open grave. 

Hugh Perry found him wandering about near 
Hampton Green that afternoon, afraid to ask for 
admittance at his stepmother's house, and dreading 
to see her, though feeling he ought to do so. 

*Will you not see Dame Dorothy and Cicely?' 
Hugh Perry said. 'Come,' and he put his hand 
through his arm, Met me lead you to her.' 

' I dare not,' he said. ' I am afraid of an inter- 
view which must be painful. Moreover, she would 
shrink from seeing me. Oh, Perry I I deplore the 
act which led to her unhappy exile from Uplands. 
I have had no peace since. I would I were lying 
in yonder graveyard instead of that boy. I have 
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ruined my own life, and I do not see where it 
will end. It is too late now to do aught but bear 
the result of my folly to the end of my days. The 
sooner the end comes the better.' 

'Nay/ Hugh Perry said, 'it is cowardly to talk 
thus. Rouse yourself to look after the affairs of 
your estate and the welfare of your tenants; and 
since you have married your wife, it is your part to 
be patient with her and endeavour to improve her.' 

A short, incredulous laugh was the reply. 

' Did you ever know the leopard change his spots ? ' 

Come to Dame Dorothy's house and you will 
feel the better for it Everyone must be the better 
for contact with her, whether she is in grief or joy. 
She is the noblest of women.' 

David Hamilton now came hastily to the place 
where the two men stood. 

'That villain Fitzwilliam has made off. I have 
seen madam, and she will have it important affairs 
have called her son to France. I shall never rest 
till I have whipped him as I would whip a hound, 
and the day will come.' 

Sir Godfrey had the dreaded interview with Dame 
Dorothy, and what passed between them was never 
known. But when Sir Godfrey met Hugh Perry 
at the landing-stage, where he took boat for 
London, he said, — 
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*You are right, Hugh. In joy or in sorrow my 
stepmother is the noblest of women. In my 
blind folly I sent her forth from Uplands, to my 
eternal loss and shame; but she has foi^iven me, 
and may God forgive me and bless her and 
comfort her for the loss of her son.' 

Hugh Perry wrung Sir Godfrey's hand, and so 
they parted. 



BOOK II 



'Darkness and light divide the course of time, and 
oblivion shares with memory a great part even of our living 
beings. 

'We slightly remember our felicities, and the smartest 
strokes of affliction leave but a short smart upon us.' 

Sir Thomas Browne. 



CHAPTER XII 

A GREAT CHANGE 

1714. There were many clouds on the political 
horizon this year of 17 14. The Queen had failed 
perceptibly in health, chiefly owing to the party 
strife, which seemed as if it would never cease to 
rage. The Palace at Kensington was lying under 
the burning sun of a July day, when the Queen, 
sitting under the shade of one of the stately trees 
in Kensington Gardens, was told by one of her 
ladies that Sir Christopher Wren asked leave for 
an audience. 

'Let him approach, but T can admit no other 
person. Run, Mistress Cicely, and lead the good 
old man hither. You are ever a favourite of Sir 
Christopher's.' 

Cicely, who was now the happy wife of David 
Hamilton, and had, since her marriage, filled a 
post in the Queen's household, put down her viol 
and ran across the turf to meet her old friend. 

Sir Christopher was eighty-two years old, and 

his step was more faltering than on that day, 

215 
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now four years before, when he had ascended St 
Paul's for the crowning event of his life. He 
accepted Cicely's offered hand, and leaning heavily 
on his gold-headed stick with the other, he came 
uncovered to the place where the Queen sat He 
made his accustomed reverence to the Queen, who 
held out her hand to him, and he kissed it with 
the words, — 

' I trust I find your Majesty in good health.' 

' Nay, good Sir Christopher, health and I have 
long ago parted company. I am harassed on 
every side, and scarce know where to look for 
help or comfort.' 

Sir Christopher raised his hand to the blue sky 
above them, and said, — 

'There is help and comfort there, dear madam, 
for those that seek it.' 

The Queen bowed her head in assent, and then, 
looking round, she said, — 

' I would fain be alone with Sir Christopher ; with- 
draw to a distance, Dawson, and you also. Mistress 
Masham. Go, Mistress Hamilton, and return anoa' 

The ladies all obeyed the Queen's commands. 
Mistress Masham murmuring, — 

'What can the Queen have to say to that 
old man? Forsooth it is a novel thing to be sent 
packing like a parcel of children in this manner.' 
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Lady Masham marched ofT, much affronted, and 
vented her anger upon Cicely, who by accident 
stepped upon the edge of her gown and tore a 
bit of the lace from the flounce. 

*You may look forward, Mistress Hamilton, to 
repair this mischief you have done, and there 
is more work awaiting you in my chamber. 
You will do well to attend to your duties, 
instead of playing on the viol and flying hither 
and thither like the butterfly that you are. I 
marvel your spouse does not keep you in better 
order.' 

Cicely made a mock curtsey, and said in her 
old, saucy manner, — 

'There are some who think you, madam, would 
do well to give more heed to your duties — the 
Queen's health, for one.* 

'You had best hold your sharp tongue, nor 
presume on your position here, which may end, 
I tell you, any day.' 

'Not at your bidding,' was Cicely's last word, 
as she tripped away towards another group of 
ladies of the Court who were chatting and idling 
under another group of trees. 

*You will have heard. Sir Christopher, of the 
altered position of affairs since the death of my 
cousin, the Electress?' 
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'Yes, madam — and that you have set a price 
on the capture of your brother/ 

The Queen turned quickly on Sir Christopher. 

' What other course was left me ? I am convinced 
there will be a rising in his favour, and, as you 
know, I am surrounded by Jacobite ladies of my 
bedchamber. My Lady Winchilsea is for ever 
sounding in my ears the old story of my brother's 
rights. Sometimes she bears me along with her, 
and I think he would be a better successor to 
the throne than the heavy, slow-witted German 
George. But no, it could not be. I am pledged 
to hold to the wishes of my people. Methinks 
no queen ever tried more to do her duty. 
I have attended the debates in the House 
of Lords till I am sick to death of 'em all here. 
Sure they want a sterner rule than mine to keep 
them in order. T'other day these Lords forgot all 
decency, and made remarks that covered me with 
confusion, so that I was constrained to draw the 
curtain to be hidden from the gaze of many eyes. 
But we have got rid of that dragon Oxford, who 
near made an end of me the other day, storming 
and pleading, and at last handing me his staff of 
office. Could you have believed that men of age 
and position could bandy words and squabble 
like a pack of schoolboys or geese in a pond ? ' 
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Sir Christopher listened to this, and much more 
that the Queen said, with deep sympathy. He 
saw, with pain, how ill she looked, her eyes dull 
and sinking, and her face red and swelled, in a 
manner which betokened great disturbance of 
the whole system. 

'I am at a loss to offer counsel, dear madam,' 
he said ; * you sure must have some amongst your 
ministers whom you can trust* 

^ I do not know as much,' the Queen said 
wearily. ' Hearken, Sir Christopher ! if wrong was 
done in the matter of the succession and my 
poor father's banishment, there can come no peace 
for me this side the grave. If I had a husband 
or'— clasping her hands together — *or a son, my 
case would be different; but I stand alone! 
alone! — ^yes, a poor lone woman, a widow, and 
childless. A queen indeed, with fair demesnes 
like this where we are sitting, and yet one who 
would be glad to change places with the happy 
wife of a country esquire living in peace on his 
own few acres far from the turmoil of the Court. But 
tell me about your life in your retirement at 
Hampton, and of your friend, whose daughter, 
with her pretty ways, is a favourite here with all 
around her.' 

'I have many blessings for which I praise God, 
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madam. My son's career as member for the 
borough of Windsor is an interest to me.' 

'He is a widower, I hear.' 

'Yes, but I trust the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Middleton will favour his suit It is no disrespect 
to the dead when a man has need to find someone 
to control his household and his children. Of 
this, I have tried to persuade my dear friend 
Dame Dorothy Seymour; she has held back from 
the suit of one of the best of men for nigh upon 
four years, living in retirement, and known chiefly 
in Hampton as the almoner of the poor, the 
comforter of the sick, and the unfailing friend of 
all who need help.' 

'A noble woman,' the Queen said. 'I remember 
her well, and her sorrow akin to my own when 
her boy died. Persuade her to come forth from 
her seclusion and reward this good man's faith- 
ful love. Who may he be?' 

' He is one Hugh Perry, a kinsman in a remote 
degree, and a man of considerable parts, madam. 
He has held for four years the post of a secretary 
of the Royal Society, and passes his time between 
the Society's house in Crane Court and the Observa- 
tory of Greenwich.' 

'Bid Dame Dorothy from me to do as you 
advise. In good sooth, true and honourable men 
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are not too plentiful, and when one is found it 
behoves a woman to prize him as he merits. I 
have prorogued Parliament/ the Queen went on, 
returning to her own troubles, 'till the loth day 
of August I may have had sufficient rest ere 
then to meet them. I am weary of these cares 
of state, and my heart and flesh seem to fail 
me.' 

'Dear madam,' Sir Christopher said, 'proceed to 
the closing words of that psalm you quote — in 
them you will find a staff on which to rest, for 
God is the strength of your heart and your portion 
for ever.' 

The Queen's lips murmured, — 

'The strength of my heart — yts, they are good 
words — and my portion for ever, for ever!' 

Soon after, Lady Winchilsea and Lady Masham, 
coming to warn the Queen not to expose her- 
self longer in the heat of the day. Sir Chris- 
topher left her, never to see his royal mistress 
again. 

^ It was on the Sunday evening of the first day 
of August when Cicely Hamilton entered her 
mother's house at Hampton with the news of the 
Queen's death. Dame Dorothy was seated in her 
parlour, with the casements open towards the 
river, which was shining in the western light 
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Cicely burst into weeping as she told the story of 
the Queen's illness and death. 

' It was the terror of meeting the Lords of 
Council. Oh! mother, I was in the chamber with 
Mistress Danvers, when, as the hour was drawing 
near for the meeting of the Lords, she, wondering 
she had not had a summons, and anxious lest 
the Queen should be ill, gently opened the door, 
and saw Her Majesty standing before the clock, 
gazing at it quite motionless. 

' Mistress Danvers called to me, and bid me 
run for Lady Masham and Doctor Arbuthnot I 
hastened to do so, and presently Lady Masham 
came and my Lady Winchilsea. 

'I stood at the far end of the large apartment, 
and never can I forget the awful silence, only 
broken by the loud ticking of the clock. 

'At last Lady Masham asked if Her Majesty 
saw aught that was strange in the clock? With 
that she turned her head, and I saw her face. A 
lady standing near me said, ''Death is in that 
look." 

'Doctor Arbuthnot was soon there, and then the 
Queen was taken to her bed, in a burning fever, 
and, they say, talking wildly all night of her brother. 
My husband's uncle was present, with Doctor Law- 
rence, Doctor Hans Sloane and Doctor Arbuthnot 
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No one slept that night David brought me 
tidings from time to time, and said the surgeons 
had let blood and the Queen was better. It was 
all kept secret from the people outside, but we 
knew the worst 

'Lady Masham fell to the ground in a swoon, 
and there was a great bustle carrying her away 
from the Queen, who roused herself and asked, — 

'"What does this noise mean?" 

' Oh ! mother, when Her Majesty was dying, she 
kept repeating, — 

*"My brother, my dear brother!" 

' I can't help it. I am a Jacobite, and so is 
David. He says he shall return to Scotland, and 
take up his abode at Edinburgh, and await what 
happens.' 

'And so you will leave me. Cicely — alone?' 

' Nay, not alone. Sir Christopher is near, but, 
sweetest mother, I am David's for better and worse, 
and I can never leave him.' 

' God forbid you should do so, my child I ' 

'David will not take any office under this King 
George. They are proclaiming him all over London 
and the kingdom. He is not the King — the King 
is James the Third, and we may yet see him on the 
throne.' 

*My child, you must take heed not to declare 
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your opinions so openly. It may bring trouble on 
you and your husband' 

' Is Sir Christopher in his house ? He will like 
to hear all I can tell. Let us go to him.' 

'Not yet; you must rest, dear one; and let me 
tend you as in past days.' 

*My Court life is over, mother. Do you recall 
how eager I was for it, and how bitter was my 
first taste of it, that changed me from a happy 
girl to a woman. I never forgot that night and 
my folly,' she said. 'There is another night — a 
moonlit night — which is sweet and sad in my 
memory, the night I first saw David, and our dear 
Ambrose met his death-blow in his effort to pro- 
tect me.' 

Dame Dorothy gave an involuntary shudder; 
although four years had passed away, the sorrow 
was yet fresh, and the mother's heart within her 
ached for her boy, who was its joy and pride. 

Cicely yielded to her mother's wishes, and sur- 
rendered herself to Coombes's care, who laid her on 
a bed, and closing the shutters after giving her a 
cordial, left her to sleep. 

Dame Dorothy sought her friend and neighbour. 
Sir Christopher Wren. He had been informed of 
the Queen's death by special messenger, and 
was sitting alone in an attitude of great dejec- 
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tion. He keld out his hands to Dame Dorothy, 
sayinfe — 

'You are welcome. Sit down, and let us speak 
together of this great loss/ 

'You know, then, dear sir, that all the rumours 
of improvement in the Queen's state were but 
efforts to hide her real condition/ 

'Yes, and I have heard of the cabals and 
wranglings and hideous want of decency which 
have been the death warrant of the Queen, my 
good and kind mistress. My son sent over a 
special messenger, and I was about to summon 
you to hear the tidings, but the bells ringing for 
Evensong, I thought I would wait till your return 
from church, where the news would have been 
communicated by the omission of the Queen's 
name in the appointed prayers/ 

•I had not gone to the church. I was tired, 
and was resting on my couch, when Cicely came 
in from a barge which had conveyed several ladies 
of the Court from Kensington. Her husband sent 
her to me, for the sad scenes at the Palace have been 
all too much for her. She is resting now under 
good Coombes's care, and I have come to you.' 

' And, as I said, you are wfslcome, ever welcome. 
This is a blow to an old man of fourscore years. 
The Queen has been a good friefid to me, and I 
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think with dread of what her successor may prove 
to be — not for myself, for my days are numbered, 
but fbr the kingdom and nation. My son's letter, 
sent by the hands of his messenger, tells that 
the whole Jacobite faction rushed to the Court, 
and that there were endless secret conclaves in 
the remote corners of Kensington Palace while the 
Queen lay a-dying. They tried inhumanly to force 
an interview with the Queen; but Lady Masham, 
whom they summoned, would not hear of it/ 

'Ah! the pity of it, that strife and jealousies 
and distraction as to the succession should have 
raged under the same roof where the Angel of 
Death was drawing nearer and nearer every 
moment to the bed where the Sovereign lay. 
Better to have lifted up hearts in a prayer for 
her. 

'They have proclaimed George the First, but 
the Jacobites are strong, and my son says there 
will be a rising of a certainty, in favour of the 
Queen's brother.' 

' My Cicely tells me that her husband will take 
no office under King Geoi^e, and will set out for 
his native country as soon as may be. Thus I 
shall lose the frequent visits of my dear daughter, 
and be quite alone, save, my dear friend, for your 
companionship.' 
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*Let not David Hamilton do aught that is rash, 
nor take any prominent part as a Jacobite. It is 
a lost cause.' 

'And yet a righteous one/ Dame Dorotly 
said. 

'Maybe, maybe. But the Protestant faith is 
dear to us, and we would not willingly return to 
the thraldom of the Pope. We cannot doubt the 
Queen's father was fast letting the kingdom drift 
that way; the Revolution saved us.' 

The Sunday evening was still fair, and the day- 
light yet strong in the west, when Dame Dorothy, 
leaving Sir Christopher's house, turned to the 
terrace, which was his favourite resort on the bank 
of the Thames, and watched the passing boats and 
barges skimming the surface of the water reflecting 
the rosy clouds, which, with the blush of the set- 
ting sun's last kiss upon them, were lying in the 
translucent depths of the evening sky. Dorothy 
Seymour felt saddened by the death of the Queen, 
who had given her such true womanly sympathy in 
her hours of bitter sorrow. That ever-rpcurring and 
ever-unanswerable question seemed more than ever 
to press for a reply — 'Man giveth up the ghost 
and where is he?' 

The impenetrable silence of death is one which, 
as time passes, we long more and more to break. 
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Only a word from those who have left us, only 
a chink in the world above through which they 
might listen for words from below, and we might 
reach them with a reply! 

The Queen who was gone hence, whose death 
would send a thrill throughout the nation — would 
she see the husband and little children who had 
passed before her? would she find her boy, whose 
death had been the destruction of so many fair 
hopes? And for herself — ^should she ever have 
sweet communion with her boy? — would the 
silence, this lonely silence, last for ever? The 
faith of the Christian like Dame Dorothy may be 
strong, and yet there are moments like this, as she 
stood by the river side, when it grows pale and 
faints under the pressure of the earthly and un- 
satisfied longing for a sign or a token that our 
beloved ones live and love us still. 

Cicely's announcement of her husband's deter- 
mination to leave England and go to his native 
country of Scotland had made her feel her loneli- 
ness press perhaps more heavily than it had done 
for some time. For Cicely Hamilton's visits to her 
mother had been frequent She had brought her 
news from the outside world; she had described 
to her the life of the Court, and was so perfectly 
happy with her David, that it shed a reflected 
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light upon her mother's quiet, uneventful life, and 
she could rejoice in her happiness with a good 
man, who lived an honourable life at a time when 
places were bought and sold by those of either 
party — ^Whig or Tory, as the case might be. 

Hugh Perry had respected Dame .Dorothy's 
solitary life, and only occasionally came to see 
her, bringing her news of Uplands, and telling 
her of Sir Godfrey's brave determination to meet 
the consequences of an act which had clouded and 
marred his whole life. He had just returned from 
a few days spent at Uplands, and had arrived in 
London on the day before the Queen's death, to 
find the whole town in a state of distracted un- 
certainty as to who would reign when the Queen 
was dead. He had turned to Hampton as a rest- 
ing-place from the tumults of faction, and had 
ridden thither from London on this August Sun- 
day. He put up his horse at the hostel in the 
village, and even there heard a hot discussion 
going on in the inn yard, where the news of the 
Queen's death had been received from the mes- 
senger sent by the member for Windsor to his 
father. But Hugh Perry did not linger; he merely 
told the host of the inn that King Greorge the 
First had been proclaimed in London, and the 
Protestant succession was secure. 
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Hugh Perry then walked towards Hampton 
Green, and, anxious to see Sir Christopher Wren 
and discuss with him the events which were pass- 
ing, he went in by the open gate and crossed the 
lawn towards the terrace, where a tall figure he 
knew well was standing, clearly defined against the 
evening sky. • 

At the sound of his steps Dame Dorothy turned 
and Hugh said, — 

*I have brought great news from London; but 
before I say aught else, let me ask how you fare, 
madam, and whether you have heard of Mistress 
Cicely Hamilton?' 

'She is in my house, resting after a journey 
from London, greatly distressed by the death of 
the Queen. The whole Palace at Kensington was 
in confusion, and my daughter's husband de- 
spatched her to me under care of several other 
ladies of the Court' 

'David Hamilton is a fervent Jacobite, and will 
need to be cautious. His good uncle. Doctor 
Hamilton, is on the side of the Hanoverian 
family, and has, so I heard ere I left London a 
short time ago, counselled him to quit England 
and retire for the present to Scotland.' 

'This he is about to do, and so I shall lose the 
sight of my child, which is a trouble — a selfish 
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trouble/ she added, 'for I have no cause to com- 
plain that Cicely is safe in the hands of a worthy, 
good man like David Hamilton. I might be 
almost tempted to follow them to Scotland, but I 
could not leave my dear friend and neighbour Sir 
Christopher Wren.' 

'You couM not indeed think of such a de- 
parture,' Hugh said quickly, almost sharply. ' There 
are others besides Sir Christopher who could ill 
afford to part from you. What would the sick 
and the poor do without you?' 

'There are sick and poor to be found in all 
places,' she said with a smile, as she turned her 
face towards Hugh. 

The evening light showed it to him in all its 
autumnal beauty. Since the sorrow of Ambrose's 
death, her abundant hair had been turned to silver. 
This had but accentuated the delicate lines of the 
dark pencilled eyebrows, and made the eyes be- 
neath them even more luminous than of old. It 
is true there were lines which told of sorrow round 
her beautifully-curved lips, but her cheeks were 
smooth and glowed with a rich crimson. 

Hugh Perry's heart beat fast as she said, in her 
sweet, musical voice, — 

' I was thinking when you came how true is the 
likeness often drawn between the swift flow of the 
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river and the passing of our lives. We are all 
carried on by the stream to the great unknown 
sea lying beyond, and as one by one drops out 
of our sight, we are scarce conscious that our own 
time is near. Queen and peasant, statesman and 
warrior, it is for all alike, with no distinction of 
person, or age or place. For myself, now Cicely 
is leaving me, I feel as if my ''passing" was not 
far distant' 

'May God forbid!' Hugh exclaimed. 'I have 
refrained for so long — for four years I have never 
touched on the subject lying so near my heart 
Once more I dare to approach you with it— once 
more!' 

Is there a woman, a true woman, in any time 
who is insensible to the faithful love which can 
last with but little to nourish it, which, in spite of 
refusal and even rebuff, can live in a brave man's 
heart? 

Dorothy Seymour was not insensible to Hugh 
Perry's never-changing affection, nor still more to 
the noble self-restraint which had kept him from 
urging his suit when she had once so decidedly 
rejected it He hiad now come at a moment when 
the loneliness of her life pressed upon her, when 
she was saddened by the solemn thoughts of death 
and the passing of the Queen from dissension and 
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faction into peace. She stood silently for some 
minutes, her hands clasped before her, her head 
bent, her attitude like one who waited for some 
token as to what the next step should be. All 
her past life seemed to unroll before her. The 
tender care of the husband more than old enough 
to be the father of the bride of scarce seventeen ; 
the happiness of the home on the Cotswolds, when 
it was crowned by the birth of Cicely, after years 
of waiting; then the coming of her boy a year 
later; her husband's death; and then the unex- 
pected dismissal from her home, resulting from the 
ascendency gained over her stepson's weak nature 
by an unscrupulous woman. All passed before 
her as the river flowed softly on its course, ap- 
parently smooth and still at full tide, but in reality 
hastening to lose itself in the waters of the 
North Sea, 

Hugh stood by waiting. He put immense restraint 
upon himself not to disturb the woman, from whose 
lips his sentence was to come, with any word. 

The minutes seemed like hours, and he felt as 
if he could scarcely bear the suspense much longer, 
when Dame Dorothy turned and looked at him 
with eyes no longer luminous but dim with tears. 

'I have been going over my past life,' she said 
gently, 'and I have been asking myself what 
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Ambrose would say. I think he would be glad 
that I should be cared for and loved.' Hugh came 
a step nearer, but she held out her hand, and said, 
'Wait Have you, who are now so well thought 
of in the world, counted the cost of taking for 
your wife a woman ten years older than yourself?' 

' Years have naught to do with it/ he said ; ' love 
such as mine for you is not touched by years, 
because love is eternal, and all that is eternal is not 
aflTected by the divisions of time. In the other life 
there is no time. Let me pray you put aside all 
the distinctions of the counting of years, and 
think only of the joy you would give me by 
giving me yourself 

'But the younger and fairer women whom you 
meet every day,' she said with a smile. 'Are you 
sure I could stand when compared with them?' 

' There ns no woman in the world fairer in my eyes 
than you are, my beautiful lady. Ever since that 
day, so long ago, when you befriended me as a 
boy — ^you became as a vision to me of all that was 
fair and good in my wandering life — ^and then 
after long years you rose like a sun in my horizon 
when I chanced to stay at Uplands, to see Godfrey, 
and to find you!' 

Dame Dorothy hesitated no longer ; she put her 
hand in Hugh's, and said, — 
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'Go, and tell Sir Christopher, and then let my 
Cicely know that her mother is no longer desolate, 
and I think — yes, I think Ambrose must know and 
is glad.' 

Hugh Perry found Sir Christopher in his chair by 
the open casement, lost in thought Although the 
weight of his fourscore years and six had told on 
his small, fragile body, his mental powers were 
as bright as ever. Hugh entered the room, after 
gently tapping at the door. 

"Who comes here?' Sir Christopher asked. 

' I crave pardon for intruding, sir, but I have news 
for you.' 

'I have heard it already, Hugh Perry, for Hugh 
Perry it is ; by his voice I know him. Come round, 
and look out on yonder planet Venus. She is 
wondrously bright this evening. Have you had any 
more calculations at Greenwich as to^het' transit. 
Keep me up, good Hugh, in all discoveries made 
by that science which I call the heavenly science 
of astronomy. Did you ever see the glory of the 
evening star more transcendent than to-night?' 

Hugh was thinking too much of the beauty of his 
own particular star to enter into astronomical dis- 
quisition, but Sir Christopher had, perhaps, some- 
thing of the garrulity of old age, and he continued 
to descant on the beauty of Venus, and that, as 
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he had sat alone, he had felt as if those he had 
loved — ^notably his dear companion and daughter 
Jane — ^were there in a realm of bliss and light 

'A messenger brought me the news from my 
son, but I would fain know,' Sir Christopher said, 
' what is the aspect of affairs in London ? ' 

' King George I. is proclaimed,' Hugh said, ' with- 
out any adverse motion. There was an enormous 
concourse of people, and nobles and gentry in their 
coaches. The Bishop of London and a vast num- 
ber of clergy were fluttering hither and thither in 
their robes. There was much bustle and excite- 
ment, but no disturbance from the Jacobites; they 
are lying low for the present' 

'Ay, for the present; but it will not be for 
long. I have lost a good mistress in the Queen. 
It is strange to think of her lying dead, and all 
the people hmzzahing for George. It is a question 
whether we shall benefit by this change — 
as a nation or as individuals. You will stay 
here to-night, Hugh, and when we have 
supped we will talk more as to the doings at 
Greenwich.' 

'Sir,' Hugh said, 'I venture to think the news 
I have to tell you will not be unwelcome.' 

'Ahl then you have other tidings beyond those 
concerning the Queen's death?' 
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*Yes, sir. I have waited for four long years for 
the desire of my heart to be granted, and it has 
been given me. Dame Dorothy will honour me 
by taking me for her husband.' 

Sir Christopher raised himself upright in the chair. 

'Did I not tell you, sir, when first you asked 
to bring your lady to me, that you were deep 
in love with her? Give me your hand, sir, and 
be not affronted if I say, pray God to make 
you worthy of such a prize. She has had many 
sorrows, and I thought for long she would never 
raise her head after the boy died. Now, you will 
cherish her and comfort her, and mayhap we shall 
hear her laugh again. A silvery laugh it was 
when I have watched her with her boy, playing 
at ball with him and Mistress Cicely, for she 
would say he must take more pleasure in games 
in his holidays, and she would hidqp his books 
out of sight It was soon over, soon over; for 
it was the boy's only holiday, spent here, when 
that villain ended it and the joy of his mother's 
heart for many a day. The joy will spring up 
again as a chastened gladness. But you must leave 
her here; you must not take her hence. I cannot 
spare her. You must go to and fro, and give attend- 
ance at Greenwich Observatory and Crane Court as 
may be needful. But, mind you. Master Perry, you 
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must not take your beautiful lady away from these 
parts.' 

*I would not think of it, sir. I would not 
let her lose your companionship for any 
reason.' 

'Though in your heart you believe she will 
want no other companionship than yours, Master 
Hugh. Well, well, I am right glad, and 
on the morrow I shall have speech with her, 
and bid her God -speed. When will you wed 
her?' 

*Ah! sir, we have not come to that point yet, 
but it will be soon. There is nothing for two 
people of our age to wait for.' 

'You are scarce half mine, Hugh Perry; you 
are a boy to me. And as to your lady-love, she 
has a perennial youth.' 

'I am tJ|irty-seven, sir, and Dame Dorothy is 
forty-six. Nine years part us, if years are counted ; 
but, as I have told her, I do not take years into 
account Time lays no hand on her as yet, 
though sorrow may have chastened her. I am 
the older of the two in many a way. In all my 
wandering life she was present to me in dreams. 
I never wavered in allegiance to her as a woman 
far above most women. Once I was taken up by 
a flighty maiden who played fast and loose with 
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me, and at last I found she was as false as the 
roses on her cheeks and the golden curls on her 
head. But, like a needle to the pole, my heart 
turned always to the fair lady with the voice like 
music, who had befriended me when a boy in a 
scrape at Sir Lionel Darell's. I was eight and she 
was seventeen. Ah! sir, forgive me. I am weary- 
ing you, and, by your leave, I will go to the 
hostel and get my baggage and return hither to 
sleep, and so I say good-night' 



CHAPTER XIII 

RETRIBUTION 

Nothing in all these four years had been heard 
of Francis Fitzwilliam. That he had disappeared 
from the country, not knowing how it had fared 
with the boy he had flung with such brutal force 
to the ground, was supposed, but no certain infor- 
mation had been received. 

His mother had had what was called a stroke, 
and all her fair-weather friends, when she was 
unable to entertain them, left her to her fate. She 
had nevor taken any notice of her kinswoman, 
for whom she had professed such a warm friend* 
ship since her son's disappearance, and she pro- 
fessed to treat the story of his having caused 
the death of Ambrose as a fiction got up by 
his enemies. 

Mistress Fitzwilliam was now a pitiable object, 
and confined, in a state of hopeless failing of all her 
powers of mind and body, in the house at Rich- 
mond, which she bad only hired for the summer 

240 
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months of the year 17 10. A poor, querulous 
invalid, who made her toilet every day, and 
painted her face, and had her wig adjusted on 
her palsied head, she was startled on the even- 
ing of 3rd August by the sudden appearance of 
her son. She tried to stretch out her arms to 
him, for the maternal instinct survives even the 
decay of nature like hers. 

He came in with a careless air and started 
back with visible horror when he saw the wreck of 
womanhood before him. He evaded her embrace, 
and, stooping, kissed her lightly on the forehead. 

' My dear boy ! my dear son ! I knew you 
would return. Where have you hidden yourself? 
Not a word — not a word all these long months.' 

'Years, you mean. I have had a fairly good 
time. I am attached to the suite of the King.' 

* The King ! what King ? You know Queen Anne 
is dead?' 

' Ah I dead as a door nail ; and I am on a secret 
mission from the Court of my Sovereign to spy 
the land.' 

* Who ? What Court ? I do not understand what 
you say.' 

'Have you never heard of the Chevalier de St 
Geoi^e, the rightful Sovereign of these realms? 
There will be a rising soon in favour of James the 

Q 
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Third, and I have come to find out how the wind 
blows. But not a word of this ; I am incognito^ 
known as Monsieur le Comte Faveur/ 

*Oh! I fear me/ his mother wailed, 'you will 
be caught in some dreadful snare, laid by the 
new King's supporters, and, Francis, you will bring 
down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.' 

Francis gave a short laugh, and said, — 

'I see no grey hairs, mother; but I only came 
to look in on you and to ask for a few gold 
pieces to help me in my mission.' 

' Money! money ! always money!' the poor woman 
screamed. 'I have no money to spare.' 

'Come, come; that is a likely tale, and I don't 
heed it Hand me fifty guineas, and that without 
delay, for I must be in London to-night.' 

It was a miserable sight to watch the poor, tremu- 
lous fingers fumble with a leather bag she kept 
under her cushions, and count out some gold 
pieces, which her unworthy son eagerly took up 
and thrust into the purse in his doublet 

* It is all — all I have to give. You have b^gared 
me.' 

'You'll make it up fast enough with your next 
game of cards; you were always clever in turning 
up trumps.' He stooped and gave his mother 
another perfunctory kiss, and said, 'Mind I am 
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the Comte de Fi^i^eur, and keep my secret, or I 
may find myself clapped into prison.' 

'Francis/ his mother said, in a low whisper, 
'Francis, that night at Hampton, four years agone, 
what of it? They said you killed the boy.' 

'What next will you believe I How could I 
help the idiot tripping on a stone in a scuffle!' 

'But you went off; you went to France. It 
looked as if it were true.' 

'Did it? Forsooth, mother, you have grown 
credulous in your old age.' 

' Old ! I am not old. I have many years to live 
yet, so don't count too much on my money, my 
dutiful son.' 

Francis laughed, and, having got what he wanted, 
hastened away. 

The money which had been concealed under his 
mother's cushions had been won at cards only a 
few nights before, and it was kept at hand for 
another venture with two or three of her neigh- 
bours, who seldom left the house winners I It 
was gone now, and Mrs Fitzwilliam began to cry 
like a child. Her waiting-woman came in from 
the next room. She was a cunning person, who, 
having heard all that had passed, professed ignor- 
ance of the cause of her mistress's distress. 

' You must be put to bed, madam ; you were up 
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too late last night at cards. You shall have a sleep- 
ing potion and get pleasant dreams. There, wipe 
your tears, and let me lead you to bed.' 

Francis Fitzwilliam rode off, well satisfied with 
the result of his visit 

As soon as the news of Queen Anne's danger- 
ous illness had reached Versailles, three or four 
gentlemen were despatched to England to see, 
as Francis Fitzwilliam said, 'which way the wind 
blew.' 

On landing in England on the 3rd of August, 
they heard that the Queen was dead and George 
the First proclaimed. They separated at Canter- 
bury, Francis Fitzwilliam riding straight to Rich- 
mond, with an assignment to meet in London 
two days later. 

If there was anyone whom Francis Fitzwilliam 
would have chosen not to meet, it was Hugh 
Perry. He had avoided Hampton for that reason, 
and was, therefore, chagrined to find himself, at a 
coffee-house, in the same room with the very man 
whom he least wished to come across. He spoke 
French, and believed he would escape detection 
under his soubriquet, and affected a nonchalant 
air, and, taking up a paper lying on one of the 
tables, he pretended to be engrossed with it, but 
he was hanging out an ear to what was being 
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said by a group of men at the farther end of the 
room. 

The discussion was principally about Doctor 
Sacheverell, and the probability of his ejection 
from St Andrew's, Holbom. 

The Jacobite rising that some people expected 
was agreed to be, at any rate, postponed, though 
it was rumoured that certain measures had been 
taken by the Chevalier de St George by sending 
to England some of his friends to discover what 
were the chances of success. 

*At this moment they are poor indeed,' Hugh 
Perry said. 

* Not in Scotland,' was the rejoinder ; ' they have 
a strong party there. Lord Nithsdale — ' 

'It is not safe to name anyone,' was the reply, 
with a warning glance at the stranger at the end 
of the room. 

After this the talk turned on the cabals and 
quarrels which had been the misery of the Queen's 
last years. 

* Not only causing misery, but giving her her 
death-blow,' was the rejoinder. 

' I should hope there's remorse in some hearts 
as well as sorrow for her loss.' 

When the party rose from the table, one of 
them went to the settle in the corner to take up 
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his cap and cloak, which he had thrown down 
there. 

Francis Fitzwilliam, taken unawares, turned to 
see who had come near him. In an instant he 
met Hugh Perry face to face. 

Hugh started back, then, scarcely certain of 
Francis Fitzwilliam's identity, he scanned his 
features narrowly before speaking. 

'Your name, sir, is, I take it, Fitzwilliam?' 

'You are mistaken, sir,' Francis said, feigning 
a foreign accent * I am your humble servant, Le 
Comte de Faveur.' 

But Hugh Perry was not to be put off. 

*Le Comte de Faveur bears a strange re- 
semblance to Master Francis Fitzwilliam.' 

* Ah I Mon Dieu I est-il possible ? Vous, vous 
m'6tonnez.' 

The scornful curl of Le Comte de Faveur's lips, 
and his sinister smile, instantly confirmed Hugh's 
suspicions. 

'You are Francis Fitzwilliam,' he said, 'and I 
call you to account for the death of an innocent 
boy in the Maze of Hampton Palace when he was 
protecting his sister from your insults. Throw off 
the mask, sir, and answer me, as any honourable 
gentleman should.' 

The other men now drew near. 
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' VayeZy messieurs^ voyez I This man calls me 
by a wrong name. He would fight me, he would — ' 

'He would unmask a villain and a hypocrite — a 
ruffian, who has the blood of a guileless boy on his 
head.' 

The Count dropped his feigned character now, and 
said, ' Draw sword, sir, and let us settle this matter.' 

Hugh Perry was only too ready to accept the 
challenge. 

'You must have a witness. Meet me on the 
morrow in the field behind Lincoln's Inn.' 

' No, I will not meet you then,' he said savagely ; 
'I — Do you suppose you have a chance against 
me?' 

Hugh Perry's hand was on the hilt of his sword. 

' Gentlemen,' he said, addressing those who stood 
by, ' I accuse this man, Francis Fitzwilliam, of 
causing the death of the son of — of my dearest 
friend.' 

' Ha, ha ! is that it ? Your fair mistress, fair 
and frail, rather than your friend.' 

Hugh's eyes blazed with anger. 

' How dare you speak thus of one whose name 
you are unworthy to take within your lips? 
Gentlemen, I call you to witness, this man has 
the death of a boy — a mere child — on his head. 
He is—' 
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He was stopped by a sudden thrust from Fitz- 
william's sword, which, he had barely time to parry, 
and very soon the two men were in close conflict. 

The master of the coffee-house and his servants, 
hearing the noise, came rushing in. Duels and 
hand-to-hand fights, on very slight provocation, 
were common enough in those days, and excited 
but little surprise. 

Wounded, and with the blood flowing from his 
arm, Hugh Perry forced back his assailant, who 
stumbled over a stool and fell heavily. 

* Retract those words you uttered or I will run 
you through. Retract them, I sayl' 

* Gentlemen, gentlemen ! give over, give over ! ' 
the master of the coffee-house cried. 'Sure, sir, 
you would not strike a fallen enemy?' 

' No,' Hugh said, ' no ; but I will keep him where 
he lies till he retracts his slander.' 

' He is senseless ; he cannot speak ; leave him, 
leave him, sir.' It was a young surgeon who 
spoke. He had been amongst the company when 
Francis Fitzwilliam had entered the room. ' He 
is in a deep swoon from the fall, for he does not 
seem to have had a hurt. I will carry him to a 
bed, and leave him, and then return to you.' 

Hugh was also faint from loss of blood, and 
staggered to the settle while Fitzwilliam was taken 
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away. Here the young surgeon found him, and, 
forcing some wine through his lips, he bound up 
his arm, from which the blood was still oozing, 
in spite of the efforts one of the people present 
had made to staunch it with a handkerchief. 

'Is the man alive?' he asked. 

' Alive ? Yes, and will do well. He was stunned 
by the fall, and has only a prick on one of his 
shoulders. Where can I take you? To Crane 
Court?' 

' No, we are close to St Paul's ; help me to get 
to one Oliver Kemball's house, the goldsmith.' 

' I know him — one of those godly men who think 
laughter a sin, but you cannot walk there, sir. You 
are too feeble. Your adversary has already departed. 
Some papers fell from his doublet, and I take it he 
is a Jacobite spy. I hear the Pretender is sending 
over some of his friends to see what chance he 
has. But the Jacobites are quiet for the moment, 
and long may they so remain, say I.' 

Hugh was too weak to speak, and on attempt- 
ing to rise from the settle he fell helplessly back. 

* I vow that scoundrel of a pretended Frenchman 
has come off lightly. I wish for my part 'twas the 
other way.' 

The report of the fight had spread, and a knot of 
curious people gathered round the door of the coffee- 
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house, while some who often frequented it came in 
to find the cofTee-room in an uproar, servants scrub- 
bing the floor, which was stained with blood, and 
gathering up the cUbris of the supper which had been 
spread on a small table for Fitzwilliam, and had 
been knocked over with a crash during the first 
scuffle. The landlord was anxious to be rid of the 
traces of the fray and of those who had taken part 
in it He whispered to the surgeon that he should 
send for a chair, for he did not wish his house to 
get into disrepute. 

'There has been a little fracas^ he said apolo- 
getically to a gentleman who had come in for 
his accustomed broiled fowl and Canary, and a 
chat with his friends over current events. *A little 
fracas^ all safely over. This gentleman's sense of 
honour was wounded, and his arm caught a wound 
also. A mere trifle — a mere trifle/ 

' I am not so sure of this,* the surgeon said. * If 
an artery has been severed it may yet go badly 
with him. But summon the chair and I will 
attend him to St Paul's Churchyard.' 

Scarcely conscious, Hugh Perry was lifted into a 
chair and carried to Oliver Kemball's house. 

The shop was closed, for the church clocks were 
chiming for seven, but repeated knocks brought 
Oliver himself to the door. 
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* Here is, if I mistake not, sir, a kinsman of yours 
wounded in fair fight Will you receive him?' 

•His name?' Oliver demanded. 

•Master Hugh Perry.' 

Oliver seemed to hesitate. He had an unreason- 
ing dislike to Hugh; probably he guessed without 
words that his suit with Dame Dorothy would be 
at last favoured. So far, however, he was ignorant 
of its successful issue. 

•Come, sir, do not lose time with further parley. 
Will you, or will you not, receive this poor gentle- 
man?' 

Oliver stood aside and said, • Bring him in/ and 
then he disappeared. It was only to call Keziah, 
who came with Karen, to give what help was needed. 
A bed was made ready, with mattresses, on the floor 
of the parlour, and there Hugh Perry was laid, while 
the sleeve of his doublet was cut away, and the 
surgeon endeavoured to find out what was the full 
extent of the wound. It was very deep, and had 
penetrated to the shoulder blade, but an artery was 
not severed. 

Hugh was in great pain, and hardly conscious, but 
the surgeon said he believed there was no danger to 
life. 

Keziah tended him with skill, and now and again 
murmured over the prostrate form words of Scripture, 
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and mourned over the sins of the wicked world, 
which had, as she thought, brought this calamity 
upon Hugh Perry. *" If any smite thee on the left 
cheek turn to him the other also!" Ah! if only 
thou hadst been one of our society thou wouldst 
never have had this sad wound— dear! dear! I 
hope it may be a lesson to thee. I will bear thee 
on my heart before the Lord, that such may be 
the case.' 

Towards morning, after a night of restlessness and 
distress with the wound, Hugh fell asleep. Oliver 
had come in and out, all through the night, and had 
stood with a stem face and folded arms, looking 
down upon Hugh. If the sight of his suffering 
moved him, or awoke any tender feelings of pity for 
him, he did not show it. He ordered Keziah to send 
for anything that was required, and to let him 
know if she thought it advisable to fetch another 
surgeon. 

'Nay, Oliver Kemball — methinks there is not 
much needed, save to watch and lay the matter 
before the Almighty.' 

As the daylight came through the casement of 
the long, low parlour, and there was the sound 
of awakening life in the square below, Hugh Perry 
opened his eyes and looked round bewildered. 

Keziah was asleep in her high-backed chair. 
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Her Quaker cap, with its prim border, had twisted 
a little awry, her mouth was unclosed, and she 
snored in low, regular cadence. 

This was the parlour associated with the early 
days of Hugh's intercourse with Dame Dorothy. 
There was the window seat where he had so 
often seen her; there was the oak table at which 
Ambrose had sat with his head bent over his 
books; the shelf that held the volumes he had 
prized; and the corner where Cicely used to hang 
her viol. 

The inanimate things all seemed familiar, and 
yet it was with great difficulty that Hugh could 
disentangle the maze of thought in which he 
wandered and really remember how it was he 
had come to be lying in the parlour of Oliver 
Kemball's house in St Paul's Churchyard. He 
did not feel as if he could speak, and presently 
a tall figure appeared from behind the heavy arras 
over the door of the little ante-chamber, and 
Oliver Kemball stood by him. Hugh signed to 
him to come nearer, and, struggling for utterance, 
he said, — 

'Come nearer — stoop down. Go to Hampton 
and tell Dame Dorothy what has happened.' 
Oliver bowed assent * Say — say — ' 

He could not speak more, and closed his eyes. 
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' I will do your bidding/ was the reply ; and 
Keziah, roused from her slumbers, started up, 
straightened her cap, and said, — 

'Hugh Perry should be forbidden to talk. I 
must not permit it I was just dozing. He must 
have his cordial— dear, dear ! — it is a pity he 
should be permitted to speak.' 

Oliver Kemball left the room, and, retiring to 
his little parlour behind the shop, sat lost in 
thought 

'Why was the message sent to her — oh! why?' 
The question was answered in his inner conscious- 
ness, but he could not have put it into words. 
He sat there in gloomy silence, till one of the 
apprentices came to remind him it was the hour 
to break their fast, and all was in readiness. He 
bgl him go at once, and he would follow. 

The apprentice looked back at him as he left 
the parlour, and saw that his master's head had 
sunk upon his breast, and that he seemed to have 
no intention of coming to the meal which was laid 
on the board in the kitchen, for the meals of the 
apprentices were taken in the kitchen, and Oliver 
had fallen back into the habit of joining them 
there. While Dame Dorothy and her children had 
lived with him for those few short months, he had 
broken through this custom, and the board was 
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spread in a lai^e room at the back of the house, 
which he now used chiefly for religious meetings 
and dissertations on the state of the Church by 
law established, and of the Church of the Elect 
of God — that small company of converted men and 
women to which he belonged. 

This assurance of personal salvation was of in- 
finitely more importance than the party cry of 
' Long live Doctor Sacheverell,' or the Jacobite 
faction, who were plotting to get back a Sovereign, 
who was born and bred a Papist. He was not 
reckoned by the Puritan more beyond the pale of 
of Christ's elect and chosen ones than the rest of 
the worldlings who lived for pleasure, and were 
dead while they lived 

Oliver Kemball was entirely in earnest, and his 
religion, it must be said, was not the half-hearted^ 
semblance of it which passed for reality in 
those days as in these. It stood him in good 
stead now, as, leaving his shop in the hands of 
his apprentices, he went with unwilling steps to 
fulfil Hugh Perry's injunction. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN BITTERNESS 

Dame Dorothy, as was her frequent practice, was 
seated in Sir Christopher's pleasant parlour, and 
enjoying his conversation. He was a man of such 
varied interests and gifts that to be admitted to 
his confidence was really a liberal education. 

As it happened, this evening Sir Christopher 
had turned back his thoughts to the far past, and 
was telling Dame Dorothy of his sister. Mistress 
Holder, and her wondrous skill in ministering to 
the bodily ills of the poor about hen 

'Why, my sister was a student of medical 

science — hers was a brain that could grasp 

abstruse questions, and when she had learned 

a theory she could put it into practice. Ah I I 

was proud of her when she healed a wound in 

King Charles's hand, caught when he was a 

fugitive. Her good husband — a worthy but a dull 

man — was sub-dean of the Chapel Royal, and 

my sister was called in often to examine some 
• 256 
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of the Queen's ladies and prescribe for them. 
She had an amazing gentle hand, and I should 
never have reached the age of twoscore — let 
alone fourscore — if it had not been for her 
tender, skilful care. I bless God for her. I hold 
her memory dear, and with all her learning and 
gifts she could be merry and loved a jest in 
season. King Charles cracked many a one with 
her while she dressed the wound on his hand, 
and took her husband's part against a conceited 
fellow called Wallis. This Wallis professed to make 
the dumb speak and the deaf hear in an hour. 
The King said he would sooner thank him to teach 
him to gag the mouths of those who spoke too 
much, and to plug the ears of eavesdroppers. Wallis 
was no favourite at Court, and he did not deserve 
favour. He had made use of his sharp wits to 
decipher King Charles the First's papers captured at 
Naseby — an act which no true, loyal heart can for- 
give. There is somewhat in you,' Sir Christopher 
said, 'which calls to my mind my sister, and, as 
I have told you. Cicely has an air of my sweet 
Jenny. The old have no future on earth, and 
that is why they live in the past, methinks. If I 
owe my life to my sister Susan, I owe more to 
her for instructing me when a child in the truth 
of the Holy Scriptures and the teaching of the 
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Church. I pray to hold that faith steadfast to the 
end — a near end now.' 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then 
Sir Christopher said, — 

'I hear footsteps on the gravel path. Who 
comes here?' 

' I make no doubt it is Cicely ; I left her writing 
a letter to David' 

'Urge her to have a care what she writes. 
Words may be forgotten, but when they are 
written they are for other eyes.' 

Dame Dorothy started up, for Cicely came in, 
saying,— 

'Oliver Kemball is come, mother; he would fain 
speak with you. He bears some news, but he will 
not tell it to me. He saith the message is for you 
which he has promised to deliver.' 

'It must be news from Uplands. What can it 
be else? Where is Oliver?' 

'Waiting outside.' 

'Bid him come in — ^bid him come in,' Sir Chris- 
topher said 

' Nay, he refuses to do so,' Cicely exclaimed. ' I 
never had. a liking for Oliver — a stiff, gloomy man.' 

'A good man withal/ her mother said. 'Rest 
here with Sir Christopher while I seek him in the 
pleasance.' 
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Dame Dorothy found OKver Kemball standing 
with folded arms, in his long cloth coat. 

Ever since that unfortunate declaration of love 
for her there had been a certain constraint in his 
manner when they met, and Dame Dorothy had 
tried in vain to conquer it by being cheerful and 
kind to him. 

'Master Oliver, I hear you have tidings for me/ 
she said, touching his arm. 'Not ill tiding;, I 
hope.' 

'I have a message for you from one Hugh 
Perry.' 

' I expected him to-day, and have been watching 
for his coming.' 

*You have watched in vain. He lies sorely 
wounded in my house from a sword-thrust given 
him by an adversary in fair fight, as it is called, 
though not by me. He bid me deliver this, mes- 
sage to you. I have fulfilled his wishes, and how 
I return whence I came.' 

Dame Dorothy did not speak at first As when 
the great sorrow of her life fell on her when 
Ambrose died — she was dumb. At last, in a voice 
which haunted Oliver for many a day, she said, — 

' Is there hope of his life ? ' 

'Yes; I have not heard to the contrary,' was 
the reply. 
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* I have promised to be his wife/ Dame Dorothy 
said. 'I have a right to know how the case 
stands with him. I must return to London with 
you. Oh! there are a thousand questions I would 
fain ask, but I see it is useless. I must seek 
counsel of my dear friend yonder. Come in, 
Oliver; do not stand thus cold and immovable.' 

Silently Oliver followed Dame Dorothy into the 
house, and she went up to Sir Christopher's chair, 
saying,— 

'Hugh Perry is lying sore wounded in London 
in Oliver Kemball's house. Shall I go thither this 
night or await the morrow?' 

'Is his life in danger?' 

' I think not ; but I can gain naught from Oliver 
Kemball save the bare fact' 

'What else would you have?' Oliver asked, in 
a low, almost sepulchral voice. 

'Sympathy,' she said impatiently; 'but I see I 
shall get none from you.' 

Sir Christopher held out his hand, and said 
quietly, — 

'Mayhap your kinsman has naught to tell, and 
it may be he feels more than he can express for 
you, my dear friend. You ask my counsel; it is 
this — if there is no danger to life, do not start on 
the journey to London to-night. I go thither on 
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the morrow in my barge, and you shall accom- 
pany me with Cicely.' 

*Yes, mother, wait/ 

'But, child, if I should be too late! if he should 
die without me! I — I — who have kept him wait- 
ing for my love — rather for the expression of my 
love — all these years. What if I seem to desert 
him now that I know I love him better than life.' 

Dame Dorothy did not know nor guess how her 
words pierced poor Oliver's heart like swords. To 
hear her thus openly declare her love for another, 
when he had craved for it for himself, was bitter. 

'I return at once,' he said in the same voice. 
' I will tell Hugh Perry that he will see you on 
the morrow in my house. I wish you good even- 
ing, madam, and you, Sir Christopher, and you. 
Mistress Hamilton,' and then, without giving any- 
one a chance of stopping him, Oliver Kemball 
went out into the gathering shadows of the 
August evening. 

'What a hard-hearted old Puritan Oliver is!' 
Cicely exclaimed. ' He is made of stone, I verily 
believe, and his heart is of granite.' 

' Have you never heard, little Mistress Hamilton, 
that the heart knoweth its own bitterness?' Sir 
Christopher said. 'Methinks poor Master Kemball 
could tell you he had that knowledge.* 
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'Never mind, sweet mothef,' Cicely said, putting 
her arm round Dame Dorothy. ' I am glad I am 
not a Puritan. I would sooner a hundred times 
be a Papist, and so would David. I hate these 
over -righteous folk, who think heaven is their 
especial property, and would shut everybody but 
themselves out of it. Maybe old Oliver will find 

the door shut on him.' 

• # 

'Hush I Cicely, hush!* her mother said. 'Do 
not talk so wildly; that will not help me to bear 
my trouble/ 

'You are right there, my dear friend, and you 
are right to tarry till the morrow; and feed on 
hope, for I think Master Kemball did not leave 
us hopeless as to the condition of our good Hugh 
Perry.' 

'It is so foreign to his nature to fight,' Dame 
Dorothy said ; ' it must sure have been a great 
provocation. All this I wished to learn — who was 
the adversary, what the cause of the quarrel, and 
not a word could I get from Oliver. Oh! can I 
wait till the morrow, when he may be hungering 
for my presence?' 

'It is better to wait,' Sir Christopher said. 
'Possess your soul in patience, and put your trust 
in God.' 

'I will try,' Dame Dorothy said humbly. 'A 
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woman of my age ought to have more control of 
self; but I did hope that, after storms and trials 
and loss, I was to enter into the desired haven.' 
She bent over Sir Christopher's hand, and pressed 
her lips on it, saying, *Pray for me, dear friend, 
that I may be something other than a weak and 
faithless woman.' 

Oliver Kemball met Dame Dorothy at the door, 
and answered the question her lips could not utter. 
The beautiful, appealing eyes touched him, and he 
said in gentler tones than he had spoken on the 
previous evening — 

' Hugh Perry has slept better. Keziah will inform 
you of his condition.' 

Hugh was too weak to do more than whisper,— 

'My beautiful lady, thank God you are here!' 

By degrees, as the days passed, and Hugh was 
lifted to a chair by the window, Dame Dorothy 
gathered the particulars of the fray which had cost 
him so dear. He told her that Fitzwilliam had used 
language no man could forgive against one he loved. 

' Against me ? ' she asked, her face flushing crimson. 
' I thought the quarrel arose from your desh-e to 
avenge the death of my poor son.' 

' It arose partly from that cause. But let that 
suffice, dear one.' 

'I would fain know more/ she said. 'If I am 
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the cause of this sore wound I could wish you had 
never known me.' 

'You will not say so if you love me/ he said 
reproachfully. 

There were continual uproars in London, and St 
Paul's Churchyard was often the scene of tumult and 
fighting. Both parties, Jacobites and Hanoverians, 
scarce knew what brought them together. Party 
cries were raised, and shouted by the populace, and 
quieter folk were hustled by the crowd, and often 
suffered at its hands. 

One day, when Dame Dorothy was at the 
window, she saw Sir Christopher, supported by his 
son, making his way towards Oliver's shop. 

' He is coming to visit us,' she exclaimed ; ' I 
must hasten to meet him.' 

Sir Christopher was breathless with the ascent of 
the narrow stairs, and sank wearily into the chair 
Dame Dorothy had placed for him, near Hugh 
Perry's couch. 

* Well-a-day I ' he exclaimed. 'You are not as 
well as I could desire. Master Hugh, despite the 
care of our fair lady.' 

* He is better ; he is gaining strength daily,' 
Dame Dorothy said. 

' He should put more colour into his cheeks, then. 
When will you bring him out to Hampton?' 
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'As soon as he can bear the journey, and/ 
she added, with a swift blush rising on her face, 
^as soon as he can stand in the church to be 
wedded.' 

*Ah! that is right. And where is Cicely?' 

*She has received a messenger to-day from 
David Hamilton that an escort will be provided 
for her next week. She is now gone to pay her 
respects to Madam Wren, at her house in Essex 
Street.' 

' She will hear then of what I am proposing — the 
purchase of Wroxall Abbey, in honourable remem- 
brance of the new scion of our house — ^another little 
Wren in the nest — and he shall have one worthy 
of him. I am on my way thither to Wroxall, and 
I shall not be at Hampton for your wedding, for 
I have to beware of too much journeying to 
and fro.' 

' It is wonderful you can do so much, sir,' Hugh 
Perry said ; ' and whenever you come within the 
shadow of the great St Paul's, sure your heart must 
swell with triumph.' 

'Gently — gently, good Hugh. There is enough 
just now to bring down my high looks. The 
Commissioners are doing their best to effect this. 
They are bent on adding a balustrade to my build- 
ing, which will break the harmony of the whole. 
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and I have written to that effect — ^that a stone 
balustrade will be contrary to the principles of 
architecture. But they turn a deaf ear to me, and 
they are beginning operations r^^ardless of all I can 
ui^fr But I did not come hither to grumble, I 
assure you, Master Hugh ; chiefly to say I would fain 
be present to answer the question, " Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man ? " If I am absent, 
there will be many a friend at Greenwich, amongst 
Hugh's friends and co-workers in the Royal Society, 
who would fulfil that office. 

'What a hubbub below!' Sir Christopher said. 
' Open the casement wider that we may catch what 
they are shouting. Ah! I hear. It is one of 
merry Tom Durfey's songs — ^that rhymester who 
was favoured by Queen Anne. He has acted the 
part of jester to four sovereigns, and one would 
think his merry days were over; but I hear the old 
songster, like the old builder, has yet life left in him. 
Yes, that is the song that won him favour. A pity 
the voices of the singers are as hoarse as crows from 
shouting and huzzas. There they go at it again,' 
and through the open window came the words of one 
of Tom Durfey's popular songs, which had been set 
to music by no less a person than Henry Purcell. 
• He would turn in his grave,' Sir Christopher 
said, ' if he could hear it so murdered.' 
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The singers passed on, and there was a mingling 
of hisses, groans and huzzas — the first from those 
who had welcomed the son of the Electress Sophia, 
the last from the Jacobites, who would have fain 
seen him ousted from the throne of which he had 
lately taken possession. 

* I was present, Sir Christopher,' Dame Dorothy 
said, 'at the supper when her late Majesty 
Queen Anne gave him fifty guineas, so delighted 
was she with his song concerning the Electress 
Sophia. Tom Durfey always knew how to shoot 
at a mark and hit the taste or the whim of 
the moment. On this occasion he knew how 
affronted the Queen was with a speech of her 
old cousin's reported to her — that she cared 
not when she dibd, if only she could have it re- 
corded on her tomb that she was Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This was construed by the 
Queen into a wish for her death ; and Tom Durfey 
wrote a long poem, of which I can recall this 

stanza, — 

* " The crown's too weighty 
For shoulders of eighty. 
She could not sustain such a trophy ; 
Her hand, too, already 
Has grown so unsteady, 
She can't hold a sceptre. 
So Providence kept her 
Away, poor old Dowager Sophy." * 
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'Ah!' Sir Christopher said, 'there are some 
learned Commissioners who would maybe adapt this 
song to the effect that the shoulders of eighty 
find -the affairs of the decoration of St Paul's 
Cathedral too weighty. So be it, so be it Let 
them have their way, and there is no man who 
can make the sun-dial go back ten degrees, by 
which degrees it has gone down. I hear poor Tom 
Durfey is somewhat straitened for means to live in 
his old age. I must inquire into this, and send 
something to help him to reach, maybe, fourscore 
years and ten.' 

Master Christopher Wren, who had left his 
father at Oliver Kemball's, now returned, and 
said the hubbub in the streets was lessened, but 
he had brought a chair, fearing Sir Christopher 
might be jostled in crossing the street by those 
who yet lingered. 

' Are the Jacobites hatching any schemes likely 
to come to anything?' Hugh Perry asked. 

' In Scotland we hear there is a strong party, 
and will be a rising ere long,' Master Wren said. 
' Not with any chance of success, I hope.' 

' My son-in-law, David Hamilton, has despatched 
messengers for my daughter to join him in Edin- 
bui^h. I trust there will be no danger for hen' 

•Not for her^ probably,' Master Wren said; 'but 
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it will be a losing game. This nation is becom- 
ing more staunch to the Protestant faith every day. 
On that, more than from any liking or reverence 
for his present Majesty, the feeling of the cowitry 
at this moment is dead against the return of the 
Stuarts. We expect an uproar when the King is 
crowned, which ceremony is to be hastened, and 
will take place in October. There is like to be a 
vehement protest and riots in several of the larger 
towns, where Jacobites are stronger than in 
London. And his present Majesty does not at 
present win hearts.' 

Sir Christopher laughed. 

* The Germans are the winners, it seems, and the 
King's favours all go to them.' 

'We can scarce blame him» for the love of 
country is deep-seated in most hearts.' 

'True, true, my son; and who are we to pass 
judgments on princes, or on any men of whom we 
can but know little?' 

It was a week later when Cicely Hamilton went 
with her mother and Hugh Perry to Hamptoa 

On the next morning, accompanied by several 
friends, his associates in the Greenwich Observa- 
tory, Hugh Perry left Sir Christopher Wren's 
house, and went with slow and faltering steps 
to the church. 
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Dame Dorothy and Cicely Hamilton met them 
there, and there Hugh Perry had the desire of 
long years fulfilled, and Dorothy Seymour became 
his wife. The difference of years was now not 
apparent, or, indeed, if the lookers-on had been 
asked to decide which was the younger, the bride 
or the bridegroom, the majority would have de- 
cided in favour of the bride. The illness, which 
had been the result of the deep wound he had 
received from Fitzwilliam, had greatly shattered 
his health. His hair had turned grey, and he 
stooped from weakness. Dorothy, on the con- 
trary, was as erect as ever. Her graceful carriage 
and her whole appearance struck everyone with 
admiration. 

She wore a long robe of pale grey taffeta, with 
a bodice and mantle of the same colour. Her 
silvery hair, in all its abundant masses, shone 
beneath the lace thrown over the snood which 
confined it, and her complexion, with no meretricious 
aid, was fresh and glowing. 

The quiet marriage was not attended by guests 
of rank and distinction, but outside the church 
were many of the poor of Hampton, who in 
audible tones prayed God to bless their lady as 
she passed along, the order of things reversed, for 
she had taken her husband's hand in hers, and 
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drew it through her arm, to support his still feeble 
footsteps. 

'He is not long for this world/ a bystander 
said. 

' If aught can keep him alive by care Dame 
Dorothy will do it And hearken, she is Mistress 
Perry now, and so you must call her hence- 
forth/ 



BOOK III 

*■ Another king arose who knew not Joseph.' 

Acts vii. 18. 



CHAPTER XV 

EVENTIDE 

1718. Eventide light was illuminating the wall 
of Hampton Court, and kindling an answering 
glow on the swiftly-flowing waters of the Thames, 
when Dorothy Perry stood on the familiar terrace 
of Sir Christopher Wren's garden, watching for 
his return with her husband. 

The years which had passed since she had given 
herself to Hugh Perry in the Hampton church 
had been peaceful and happy for her, though the 
country had been in a perpetual state of excite- 
ment and tumult with the strife between the 
Stuart Pretender — or King James, as he was 
called by his followers — ^and the Hanoverian Prince, 
who was now firmly seated on the throne of 
Great Britain. 

The battle of Preston had decided the fate of 
the Jacobite cause, and the irresolution and weak- 
ness of the Prince, for whom so many noble men 

shed their blood, did much to wean the hearts 
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of his followers from him. The year 17 15 had 
been a sad year to many, who saw their husbands 
and sons fall by the sword or on the scaflfold. The 
riots in many places had been serious, and had 
been with difficulty quelled. 

King George did not lay himself out to be 
popular with his English subjects. He seemed 
delighted to get back to his beloved Hanover, and 
a ballad called ' King George's Farewell to 
England' was hawked about the streets with 
derisive laughter. 

Tidings reached London that the King was so 
happy at Hanover and Herrenhausen that he 
seemed to have forgotten 'the accident which had 
happened to his family on the ist of August 

1714!' 

The King's absence was lamented by none, and 
many stories were afloat about him, which were 
eagerly caught up by the people, and increased 
the strong Jacobite feeling of those who were 
jealous of the favour shown to the King's German 
favourites, and the coldness of his manner to the 
English noblemen, who had been accustomed to 
the kindliness of Queen Anne, thus estranged 
many from him, and even made some of them 
inclined to give up their allegiance to him. His 
long absence was sharply commented on by his 
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adherents, and his return in 17 17 had been un- 
marked by any pretence of the enthusiastic wel- 
come which he had looked for. 

The King had no taste for art, and a straight, 
ugly building with four walls and high-pitched 
roof like a barn would have been quite as accept- 
able to him as the noble Cathedral of St Paul's, 
which stood a lasting monument to the genius of 
the Master Builder. 

Sir Christopher Wren was well aware that he 
was not likely to win favour from the King, but 
he was always dignified, and secure in the achieve- 
ments of his long life, he could afford to smile at 
the ignorance of those who were always thwarting 
him and treating him with disrespect. 

Dorothy waited some time in vain for the barge, 
and presently a servant came from the house 
to say that Sir Christopher and Master Perry had 
driven from London in Master Wren's coach, and 
were already in the parlour. Dorothy hastened 
there, and found Sir Christopher seated as usual 
in his chair, her husband standing by him on one 
side and his son on the other. 

* Is anything wrong ? ' Dorothy said. * Is any- 
thing amiss, Hugh?' 

'Come hither, Mistress Perry, and you shall 
hear my story; but you are too sensible to make 
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much ado. It is this — the King is pleased to dis- 
miss me from the post of Surveyor-General, which 
I have held for near the years of your life. Mistress 
Dorothy — forty-eight years ! ' 

' Dismissed ! ' Dorothy said, ' it is incredible.' 

*You may well say so, Mistress Perry,' his son 
said, * but so it is. I could scarce believe my own 
ears when first I heard it; but, to the eternal dis- 
grace of the King, it is true — true that he has 
dismissed in my father one of the greatest of his 
subjects, who — ^ 

*Tut, tut, my son, blow not your father's 
trumpet; it is almost the same as sounding your 
own. Nay, my son,' he went on, seeing how really 
distressed as well as indignant Christopher was, 
* do not take it to heart ; remember how few years 
are left to me. As well, mayhap, that I should 
spend them quietly apart from all the turmoil of 
the city and the Court. When we have supped we 
will speak more of this. Sup with us, my good Hugh 
Perry and Dorothy, and we will discuss this matter 
further when we are somewhat calmer and refreshed.' 

'It is a crying shame ! ' Hugh Perry said. ' I 
think, sir, you should permit us to make a formal 
protest against such an iniquitous piece of favourit- 
ism. Curse these Germans who are at the bottom of 
this and much more mischief, as will appear ere long.' 
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* No protest, nol Sir Christopher said, * my good 
friend. I desire to quit my office with a good 
grace, nor by any angry denunciation forget the 
royal law. You know what that is. You have 
not forgotten it, my son — the law of a King 
greater than George, or any that shall come after 
him — ^"Forgive as ye would be forgiven."' 

After supper, Sir Christopher dozed in his 
chair, and the guests withdrew into the inner 
parlour. 

' What is the real cause of the shameful dismissal 
of Sir Christopher?' Dorothy asked. 

' A German favourite had a favourite, one William 
Benson, and he has been forced into the notice 
of the King. He has been persuaded that this 
Benson is a marvel of learning and ability, and 
I hear he is ignorant, grasping and incapable ; a 
sorry, mean-spirited fellow, who is full of conceit, 
and, as I have heard, calls in question my father's 
genius. He, you know, was never fond of money. 
For building fifty city churches he was content to 
receive £iQO a year ; and he fixed his own stipend as 
architect of St Paul's at only twice that sum. Now, 
contrary to his advice, and indeed urgent entreaty 
to the Commissioners to consider what they were 
about, the huge iron fence round the Cathedral 
disfigures it. Because my father desired this 
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fence to be low and of hammered - iron, they 
have made it high, of cast-iron, as if, forsooth, 
they were encircling a prison.' 

'The day will come,' Hugh Perry said, 'when 
it will be removed, and one according to the 
design of Sir Christopher put in its place.' 

' I fear we shall not live to see that day,' 
Christopher said ; then, turning to Dorothy, he 
asked what news had she of her daughter. 

'She is in Ayrshire with her husband and 
the boy who was bom while his father was out 
in the miserable warfare of the disastrous cam- 
paign. And I fear I shall not see her for long 
years, for no Jacobite is safe in this country.' 

' The tide will turn,' Christopher Wren said ; 
' there will be a cry for the Stuarts as now there 
is a cry for the Hanoverians.' 

Hugh Perry shook his head. 

'Nay, Preston has settled that question for this 
generation; but I sometimes think I shall take my 
Dorothy to Scotland if she can bear the length 
of the journey.' 

'I could bear it sure as Lady Nithsdale bore* 
it once in the bitter cold of a severe winter. I 
know she had a strong reason for her journey — 
a reason, may it please God, I shall never know — 
the saving of a life dearer to her than her own.' 
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Dorothy laid her hand caressingly on her hus- 
band's shoulder as she said this, and he, looking 
into her still luminous ^y^s, soft with emotion, 
rejoined in a low voice, — 

*You have saved your husband's life by love 
and care. Without them I should not be standing 
here now to say this.' 

'There was no self-sacrifice in this, you for- 
get,' she said. * It was my delight and joy to 
tend you, and I had no ride to take in bitter 
frost — no king to pray in vain to spare your 
life. Ah ! that one act of repulsing a poor, 
distracted woman, who even clung to his coat 
and besought him for mercy, makes me half 
disposed to be a Jacobite.' 

' It was brutal,' Christopher Wren said, ' and 
though I am true to the Protestant Faith, and 
had no mind to have a Romish king set over 
this country, yet I confess to a thrill of unmixed 
satisfaction when I heard that Lady Nithsdale had 
outwitted the King and set the prisoner free.' 

' Marvellous was her courage. I tremble now,' 
Dorothy said, ' when I think of her shutting 
the door of the empty cell, and with beating heart 
and bated breath passing through the guards and 
down these long corridors, scarce daring to hope 
she had succeeded.' 
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* I have heard/ Christopher Wren said, * that the 
King was scarce ever known to be so angry as 
when it was told him that Lord Nithsdale was 
safe, and by what means. He poured forth a 
volley of oaths in his native guttural which ter- 
rified his ministers. Lady Nithsdale's second 
journey to recover the papers she had buried, and 
which were so important for her children, was 
little less hazardous than the first' 

* But it was in the spring,' Dorothy said, ' and 
spring was in her heart The cold dread that 
had well-nigh paralysed it before was melted. The 
winter was over and gone, and the song of the 
turtle was heard in the land/ 

' I hear my father calling me,' Christopher 
Wren said; *let us return to him.' 

They found the old man with a smile on his 
face. He did not look now as if he were rudely 
dismissed from the office he had held for nearly 
half a century. 

' I have had a refreshing doze/ he said. ' You 
young people do not take a nap after your meals; 
it is a habit which grows with age, and I find it 
a wholesome one. This evening, for instance, I was 
weary in body and mind, and now I am ready 
for anything. I have been dreaming — a strange 
dream' — and he burst into a laugh, which, unlike 
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the often unmusical laugh of the old, was pleasant 
to hear. * I dreamed I saw all those cast-iron 
palings which, in good sooth, are a sad eyesore 
to me whenever I chance to look at them, tumbl- 
ing hither and thither, and fighting with each 
other like Jacobites and Hanoverians, and then 
they all vanished ; and looking up I saw the great 
Cathedral standing clear to my vision against a 
wonderful bright sky, and it all grew so bright 
that my old eyes were dazzled, but I saw the 
ugly fence was gone, and there were crowds of 
worshippers flocking in to the sound of Purcell's 
music. Now, Mistress Dorothy, you will grant 
that an after-supper nap has its benefits.' 

'Yes, sir, if we could all be sure of a dream 
like yours,' Dorothy said. 'Well, well, you look 
as if your waking dreams were happy. Hugh 
takes good care that they should be so.' 

After more pleasant talk they left Sir Chris- 
topher for the night. 

He had a faithful attendant, who, like all who 
served him or had any dealings with him, was 
absolutely devoted to him. 

When she called him, with the remark that Master 
Christopher was abed, and it was time her master 
followed him, he looked up with a smile from a 
paper before him, and said, — 
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' I must ask for another half - hour's grace' 
Then he checked himself with his accustomed 
urbanity and unfailing courtesy. ' But by so 
doing I keep you from your rest. I will make 
ready to obey your summons at once.' 

' Nay, sir, I am in no haste for myself. I 
thought only of you, and feared you might be 
weary after your journey from London.' 

*A short journey, and in my son's easy coach; 
but I will take you at your word, and ask you 
to leave me for a short space.' 

When again alone, Sir Christopher drew the paper 
and pen towards him and made a fair copy in 
his clear writing of these words in Greek, which 
translated reads: 'Then another king arose, who 
knew not Joseph. And Gallio cared for none of 
these things.' 

He gave the chapter in the Acts whence the 
words were taken, and he made at the end a 
beautiful little Greek cross with his wonted 
precision. 

'Another king,' the old man thought; 'yes, but 
the King of kings remains. I am His servant, 
and I know in whom I have believed. There is 
a city which hath foundations; may I iind an 
entrance there in that temple of which all earthly 
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temples are but as a shadow. I pray to pass my 
few romaining days in peaceful contemplation. 
This act of His Majesty's, which rouses the 
indignation of my good son, and of my friends, 
works for good — ^yes, for good ; for now I shall 
pursue my study of Holy Scripture without any 
distraction, and as I said when first I found my 
patent was superseded — " Nunc me jubet fortuna 
expeditius philosophari.*' I would rather say the 
good Providence of my God commands me to 
apply myself more closely to study. His will 
be done; rather, let my will be His will.' 

A few minutes of silent prayer in the hush 
and stillness all around him of the spring night, 
and the old man, still with his keen intellect 
undimmed and his mental powers unshaken, 
sought his pillow and slept peacefully till morning 
dawned. 

There was a very general feeling of indignation 
when Sir Christopher's dismissal became known 
throughout London, and, indeed, far beyond London. 
Although dismissed from the surveyorship of St 
Paul's, he still watched over the works going on 
at Westminster Abbey, and went thither at inter- 
vals for that purpose. 

One day Dorothy found him more disturbed in 
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mind than was his wont His face was troubled, 
and Dorothy, with the tact which ought to be the 
characteristic of all true friendship, waited for infor- 
mation, and did not ask a question. At last Sir 
Christopher said, — 

'Strange, is it not, that they will not let an old 
man be free from vexations? Here is a letter in- 
forming me that the ceiling of the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford is giving way, and demanding 
immediate attention. I have summoned my son, 
and with his leave I shall go thither and find out 
the truth or falsehood of the report' 

*The falsehood it will surely prove/ 

'Ah! so we may think. I felt great pride in 
that ceiling. I believe the construction to be 
unique, and now to be told it is falling about the 
ears of the learned men who frequent it ! It is a 
panic raised with no kindly intention; but I shall 
examine it carefully myself and set the matter at 
rest. I think I know whence the rumour comes. 
Maybe I know who it is who has whispered this 
matter, or, rather, proclaimed it on the house-tops, 
but I will not name him, for I may be wrong. 
We cannot judge without knowledge.' 

'But we may judge a man from his actions 
in the past,' Dorothy said, 'if they have been 
unworthy.' 
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' Not always ; he may have seen the error of 
his ways, and repented.' 

'Ah, sir!' Dorothy said, *you are ever one to 
err on the side of charity. Would that more 
were like you.* 

There was a great consultation with Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and many of the old man's friends 
as to whether he should take the journey or not. 
He was desirous of doing so, and also to visit 
Wroxall Abbey, where the fourth Christopher was 
now preparing for Oxford under a tutor. The two 
places were not too far apart to make the scheme 
impossible, and all arrangements for Sir Christo- 
pher's comfort were made by his son, and his large 
easy coach provided for the journey. Yet it was, 
after all, rather a sorrowful parting from the friends 
Sir Christopher left at Hampton. 

The weight of fourscore and six years made a 
journey formidable to everyone except himself. 
He was in excellent spirits, and full of what lay 
before him, and the almost certain hope that he 
should be able to prove that the rumours about 
the condition of the ceiling of the Sheldonian 
Theatre were false. 

It was not till the beginning of October, when 
the leaves were strewed along the garden path, 
that Dorothy exclaimed to her husband, — 
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* It is Sir Christopher's step ; he must have come 
home.' 

She sprang to meet her old friend, and saw by 
his radiant smile, in answer to her welcome, that 
he was not only in good spirits, but in good 
health. Hugh followed, and they led Sir Chris- 
topher to his favourite seat in that pleasant parlour 
which had now the charm about it which a 
woman's presence always possesses. 

'Well,' he said, looking at the papers and 
books on Hugh's table, where he had been writ- 
ing, 'you have not been idle, I see. We will 
speak of the business of the Royal Society 
when I have told you and your good wife my 
story.* 

*We are eager to hear all you can tell, sir. We 
know that you have entirely set at rest all fears 
as to the Sheldonian Theatre.' 

Sir Christopher laughed. 

•Ay,' he said, *the ceiling is not coming down 
to crack the skulls of the learned men who con- 
gregate there, nor the shallow pates of commoners 
and students. That last word is, to my thinking, a 
misnomer. The young men, most of them, seem 
given over to folly and idleness rather than to 
study. But to take up the thread of my story. 
There is not a crack, no, not one, in the maligned 
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ceiling. It is as safe as the day when I first looked 
up, thankful to see it completed. I had it examined 
throughout, and I was shown a little bit of mould- 
ing which had fallen out — a mere trifle — the rose 
of an ornament no bigger than the palm of my 
hand ; this was all the spark which had lighted 
the tinder, and I have certified the ceiling sound 
and safe. I do not regret that this report was 
spread, for I have thus been able once more 
to see my old college, and to visit others, of 
which I delighted especially in Magdalen, where, in 
those shady walks, Addison strolled in his youth. 
Ah! my youth came back to me as I worshipped 
in All Souls Chapel, with its long array of the 
figures of holy men, and I marvelled at the good- 
ness of God, who suffered me once more to kneel 
there and give Him thanks for His mercies. After 
I had done with Oxford I proceeded to Wroxall, 
where I found my new daughter-in-law, Constance, 
doing her duty as wife and stepmother to the 
fourth Christopher. He is a likely youth now, 
and though he yet bears the marks of his poor 
mother's indulgence, yet he is a fair scholar, and 
the tutor speaks of him as a boy of parts and 
amenable to discipline. I have got a fancy for 
the building of the garden walls at Wroxall. I 

warrant there will not be another wall like it in 

T 
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the country. Instead of a straight line of brick 
and mortar, I have arranged a succession of half- 
circles making a continuous succession of graceful 
curves, which, I hope, will be garnished with the 
branches of many fruitful trees — apricots, peaches and 
juicy pears. My son bade me tarry at Warwick, 
and I have furnished plans for the building of St 
Mary's Church; but I think a mason in the town 
has plans which will cost less money, and we know 
how that makes the balance on the side of those 
who care more for coin than for beauty of design.' 

Sir Christopher had a wonderful gift of descrip- 
tion, and he always brought the scenes he de- 
scribed vividly before his listeners. But he had a 
keen perception as to whether he had intelligent 
hearers or the reverse, and he would often sud- 
denly stop in the midst of what he was saying 
if he felt he was becoming wearisome with his 
stories of the past 

There are not many old men, or old women 
either, nor even those who are known as clever 
raconteurs^ who have the wisdom to know when 
to stop, and who have the quick perception of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

In Hugh Perry and Dorothy he was always 
sure of listeners who could sympathise with him 
as he recalled the incidents of his long life. 
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Presently, after a pause, he said, — 

*When I was called upon to survey the Shel- 
donian Theatre, and certify the safety of the 
ceiling, I recalled my journey to Salisbury many 
a long year ago. My honoured friend, Doctor 
Seth Ward, who was one of the most active mem- 
bers, Hugh, of our Royal Society, came to me in 
great perturbation, and prayed me to accompany 
him to Salisbury, " For," said he, " I am in griev- 
ous anxiety concerning the spire of our matchless 
Cathedral. The spire," the Bishop said, ''has de- 
clined to the south-west, and there is a panic in 
Salisbury lest it should fall."' 

'What a fall that would have been,' Hugh Perry 
said. ' I have visited Salisbury, as you may re- 
member, sir, on our exploring journey to Old 
Sarum.' 

*Yes; true, true. And you can tell Mistress 
Dorothy how that stately spire soars heavenward. 
Now, I will not say I admire the whole fabric 
heartily, for my taste in architecture is after an- 
other pattern. I was careful not to let this emerge, 
for my good friend believed in the absolute per- 
fection of his Cathedral, and as to the Dean and 
Canons, they were of one mind — that there is 
nothing to compare to it in the world. I know 
not what they may say now,' he said, with a 
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twinkle in his eye — *or whether they have learnt 
to prefer a massive dome to a slender spire 
But we have all freedom of choice and taste 
in architecture, as in other matters, and I look 
back with thankfulness that I was able to suggest 
what should be done to save the spire at which 
Master George Herbert must often have looked 
with that upward gaze of his, who ever followed 
the injunction of the Church — Sursum Carda. Sir 
Philip Sydney, too, that perfect gentleman and 
true knight, how often, when he paced the garden 
walks of his Arcadia at Wilton, did he too pause 
to catch a glimpse of Salisbury spire. AhT Sir 
Christopher said, 'here and there those who have 
been famous start out from the haze of years, and 
we name them ; but how many unnamed and un- 
known saints and true servants of God have turned 
to gaze, like George Herbert, at Salisbury spire, a 
finger pointing heavenward, as it rises high above 
the ancient palace and city lying at its feet?' 

'And what did you advise for the safety of the 
spire, sir?' Hugh Perry asked. 

'It is long ago, but I have all my notes of 
what I have done — a bulky volume by now. As 
far as I can remember at this moment, I found 
the foundations defective— due allowance had not 
been made for the marshy nature of the soil — and 
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that the pillars, more particularly those beneath 
the spire, were too slight to bear the great weight 
resting on them. I had skilful workmen to cany 
out my wishes; there was no thwarting then, no 
vexatious opposers, such as I have known since. I 
had the timbers in the spire and tower cut away, 
a delicate business enough, and these were re- 
placed by bands and braces of iron, wrought by 
smiths who were accustomed to great work for the 
anchors of ships. I had a plummet dropped to 
the pavement from the highest possible part of the 
spire; thus we discovered what was the decline, 
and I left orders that this reckoning by plummet 
and line should be repeated at certain times, to 
see whether or no the decline had increased. But 
ere I go, what news of your Cicely, Mistress 
Dorothy?' 

'I am longing to see her and her boy,' Dorothy 
said, 'but David Hamilton cannot with safety 
come to England, and I cannot go to Scotland. 
The feeling is too strong against anyone who took 
arms in the 171 5 warfare against the King to 
think of David risking his life. But Cicely is 
happy with her husband, and writes full accounts 
of the prowess of her boy, now three years 
old.' 

'What did she name him?' Sir Christopher 
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asked* 'Did she call him after your son, her dear 
brother?' 

'No, sir/ Dorothy said. 'I did not desire it 
There could only be one Ambrose for me here or 
hereafter.' 

Sir Christopher put his hand out and took 
Dorothy's in his. 

'I understand, I understand/ he said. 'And 
for me there can be but one Jane, here or 
hereafter.' 

The winter passed away peacefully, and for the 
present, at least, the strife between Jacobite and 
Hanoverian slumbered, and the people were glad 
to turn their thoughts to trade and commerce, and 
forget, at any rate for the time, the divisions of 
party. 

Sir Christopher did not encourage many visitors. 
A few chosen friends came at intervals, and once 
a week he was driven to London, to St Paul's 
and to Westminster Abbey, sometimes remaining 
for a night or more in his son's town house, but 
always glad to return to the retirement of his 
house on the banks of the Thames. 

Hugh Perry was often at his side as he looked 
over his old papers on astronomy and mathe- 
matics, particularly those bearing on the problem 
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of finding out the longitude at sea. For a long 
time this had been thought as impossible as to 
discover the secret of perpetual motion, and he 
did not live to see the first chronometer of suf- 
ficient accuracy constructed. 

And thus the winter of his life was full of in- 
terest, and his great intellect remained unclouded, 
and in careful study of the Scriptures he found 
the comfort and support of his old age, and was 
strengthened and stablished in the faith of his 
childhood, in which he had been brought up by 
his dear and never-forgotten sister. Mistress Holder. 



BOOK IV 
1722-1723 



' Since I am coming to that holy room 
Where, with Thy choir of saints, for evermore 

I shall be made Thy music, as I come 
I tune my instrument here at the door, 
And what I must do then think here before.' 

Dr Donne (1630). 



CHAPTER XVI 

NUNC DIMITTIS 

1722. The quiet life at Hampton Green was in- 
terrupted in the spring of this year by the arrival 
of a messenger, who brought a letter, marked post- 
haste, addressed to Mistress Perry. 

Letters by special messengers had the startling 
effect upon those who received them, which un- 
expected telegrams still have upon those who have 
relatives and friends at a distance. 

Hugh Perry received the letter, and bid the 
messenger go to the hostel in the village, and rest 
himself and his horse, returning in an hour's time 
to receive any instructions he might have to give 
him. The messenger was a man on the Uplands 
estate, and said, — 

'Thafs ill news, sir I The master is crying out 
night and day for Dame Dorothy. I crave par- 
don, I should say Mistress Perry.' 

'What is amiss?' 

'The master is stricken with a fever, and so is 
299 
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the young master, and — well, it's not for me to 
say more/ 

Hugh had been in his study, as was his custom, 
at daybreak, and Dorothy was still in her room. 
But she had heard the sound of horses' feet in 
the road behind the house, and now came down. 

' Is there aught amiss ? Hugh, tell me,' for she 
saw the letter in his hand, and that his face was 
troubled. *Is it — is it from Scotland? Is my 
Cicely in trouble?' 

'No, dear heart, the letter is from Uplands. 
Come and let us read it together.' 

He put his arm round his wife, and they went 
to his study. 

'Open it, Hugh,' she said. 'Break the seal, for 
I cannot' 

He took it from her trembling hand and read a 
few lines, written in a straggling hand. 

'To my stepmother, 

'Mistress Dorothy Perry. 
' I pray you of your charity come to me. I am 
sick of a fever, and my son is also struck with it. 
We are deserted in our hour of need, and I turn 
to you for pity and foi^veness. 

'Your humble and penitent stepson, 

'Godfrey Seymour. 
*At Uplands, April lo, 1722.* 
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Hugh did not say a word. He knew too well 
what his wife would say. 

'I must go to Uplands. There is no alterna- 
tive.' 

'He deeply injured you, Dorothy. You incur 
risk of fever. I dare not bid you go to this 
man.' 

'Ah I Hugh, my dear heart, sure you would 
not have me turn from a Christian duty?' 

* You have a duty to me — a first duty.' 

' I know it, I know it ; but I have a duty to 
my God to remember, and has He not said, "For- 
give, as ye would be forgiven"? Do not keep me 
back.' 

*Let us lay the matter before our old friend. 
He has been very feeble in body of late, but his 
mental vision is always clear. Let him decide. 
But oh I my Dorothy, what if you should be 
infected with this fever? Remember what I shall 
suffer from tormenting fears while you are tending 
the sick. I shall go with you.' 

'No; if there is a risk and danger I will meet 
it alone. Dearest and best of husbands, we have 
had more than our seven years of plenty — such 
happiness, such contentment — let us thank our God 
for this, and trust Him for the future.' 

They went together to consult their old friend. 
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who looked for their daily visit, and was increas- 
ingly dependent on Hugh Perry's assistance. 

'This is a hard matter to decide. I, an old 
man of ninety, am sure no safe counsellor; but I 
incline to your good wife's desire to go to the 
help of her distressed stepson, who by this letter 
seems in a sore plight' 

'Then, if indeed she takes this journey, I must 
be with her. I would fain dissuade her from the 
venture, but where she goes I must go.* 

' That is but a right feeling,' Sir Christopher said. 
*Nay, Dorothy, nay,' as Dorothy began to remon- 
strate, 'you cannot take that journey to Gloucester 
without him. At least he must see you there 
safely. I give this advice somewhat sadly/ Sir 
Christopher said, 'for every day must needs show 
a little more downward prepress to the g^ave, and 
the end must be near. Greatly shall I miss you, 
and long for you ; but my sons will do their best 
to console me. So I bid you God speed thither, 
and a safe return.' 

Hugh went to give orders and acquaint the 
messenger with their decision. He also hired two 
horses and a comfortable equipment for Dorothy, 
saw to the condition of his own stout bay mare, 
which had carried him safely in his frequent 
journeys to and from Greenwich, and bid the 
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messenger rest till the afternoon, when they would 
start with him on the first stage of their journey 
to Gloucester. 

Dorothy was left alone with Sir Christopher, and 
she thanked him for having supported her in her 
resolution. 

'I could do no other/ she said. 'I gather that 
poor Godfrey's wretched wife has deserted him. 
I could do no other,' she repeated, 'remembering 
how his father committed him to me, to supply a 
mother's place. As you know, dear sir, I never 
willingly separated from him. It was he who 
dismissed me, urged on by his unworthy wife.' 

' I do know it,' was the answer, ' and I know, too, 
that, as you say, a noble, true-hearted Christian 
woman like yourself can do no other. May you 
have your reward. I shall most like never look 
on your face again, but that is as God wills.' 

As Dorothy was leaving the room she heard a 
deep sigh, and thought Sir Christopher spoke. 
She turned back and, kneeling at his feet, 
said, — 

'Give me your blessing, dear sir, ere we part.' 

And Sir Christopher, raising his hand over her 
bowed head, said, — 

To God's gracious keeping I commit you. The 
Lord bless you and keep you; the Lord lift up 
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the light of His countenance upon you, and give 
you peace now and for evermore/ 

Then, stooping, he sealed the blessing with a 
kiss on Dorothy's still fair, smooth forehead, and 
so they parted. 

Dorothy's preparations, with Coombes's help, were 
soon made. The good old woman highly disap- 
proved of her taking this journey, and would fain 
have accompanied her. 

' No, dear Coombes,' Dorothy said, ' no ; you must 
stay and take care of all my goods and chattels, 
and see the young serving-maids do their duty.' 

' It will be the first time they do it, then ; they 
are a pair of flighty hussies. When I was a 
young woman, do you think I spent my wage on 
finery? — not I. Coombes can tell you I was 
always thrifty, and never a gadabout' 

Soon after the mid-day meal the horses came to 
the door, and Hugh lifted his wife on a cushioned 
saddle with tender care. His own was well fur- 
nished with pistols, and the baggage, which was 
not heavy, was divided between him and the 
servant from Uplands. 

The news had spread that the Lady Bountiful of 
the village of Hampton was called away by the 
illness of her stepson, for the messenger had not 
been at all reticent in the parlour of the hostel, 
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and there was a general mourning at her de- 
parture, and she was followed by the blessing of 
the poor, who loved her. 

She bid her good-byes in her clear, musical 
voice, and, stooping down from the saddle, said a 
kind word to poor old Coombes, whose bent back 
and increasing infirmity made his office in the 
house and garden a sinecure. The old man 
brushed away a tear, and murmured, — 

' There she goes, there she goes. We shall never 
set eyes on her again.' 

'Speak for yourself, Coombes,' his wife said, 
angrily. 'What do you mean by croaking like 
a raven? I cry shame on you!' 

And yet, with all this bravado, the poor woman 
herself rushed back into the house and, throwing 
her apron over her head, burst into a passion of 
weeping. 

The ride in the soft, balmy spring weather was 
so delightful that Dorothy sometimes forgot what 
awaited her at the end. As all the familiar objects 
came in sight, she pointed them out to her 
husband with the delight of seeing them once 
more, like the faces of old friends. 

The second night of the journey was passed at 
Gloucester, and in the early morning Dorothy went 
to the matins, which from the days of long ago 
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have been said in the Cathedral at a quarter past 
seven in summer and eight in the winter. 

The great east window, which commemorates 
the heroes of the French wars, was illuminated by 
the morning sun, and though the choir was doubt- 
less then defaced with pews, and in a very 
different condition from that in which the mediaeval 
builders left it, the upward spring of the arches and 
the delicate tracery which the lover of the Early 
English style of architecture, centuries ago, threw 
like a veil over the massive Norman pillars in the 
chancel, were doubtless then as now full of charm 
for the seeing eye. 

Dorothy had been in Gloucester Cathedral many 
times in her childhood and youth, but her taste for 
all that was beautiful in Nature, and in Art as the 
exponent of Nature, had not then been awakened 
by her intercourse with Sir Christopher Wren. 

In spite of his sympathies, some may call them 
his prejudices, for the Italian and Grecian styles 
of architecture, his was the true artist's soul, 
which can afford to acknowledge all that is beauti- 
ful in the works of men who choose a different 
mode for its accomplishment. 

Dorothy was leaving the Cathedral when Hugh 
joined her. 

'You are ever first in activity,' he said. *I was 
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more tired, it seems, than you were by our long 
ride of two days ; but, lingering outside, I have been 
shown — by an old man who keeps the Cathedral 
gardens — a somewhat remarkable relic of the Faith 
of the Past. Look up to the extreme point of 
the roof over the great east window and see 
what Cromwell's soldiers spared, most like be- 
cause it was out of their reach. See how the 
figure of our Lord stands out against the sky 
— clearly defined.' 

Dorothy raised her eyes, and, throwing back 
her hood, gazed at the rough-hewn crucifix 
which has withstood the storms of ages, lifted 
high above war and tumult in silent majesty. 

Hugh looked at his wife with the morning light 
on her face, her hair shining Hke burnished silver, 
her whole attitude one of reverence. 

*Do you see it, sweetheart?' he asked. 

'Ah 1 yts^ and I marvel that I, passing by the 
Cathedral so often in past years, have never looked 
at it before.' 

'That is no marvel, for this old man tells me 
that but few people see it, or, when told it is 
there, take any pains to make it out in its detail. 
Indeed, he says this hour of early morning is the 
hour when the figure is most distinctly visible.' 

The quaint, irregular chimes now broke out from 
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the belfry tower, and when they ceased the clock 
struck eight 

*We must not linger/ Hugh said. 'The last 
stage of our journey will soon be accomplished 
now.' 

'Ah!' Dorothy said, *I have been forgetting 
it, Hugh. I dread it, now the end is near.' 

'You do not regret having come?' he asked. 
'If so, say the word, and I will go to Uplands, 
and, finding out what is the real condition of poor 
Sir Godfrey, I will return here and give you my 
views as to his real state and the danger of in- 
fection.' 

'To think of it!' Dorothy exclaimed. 'Am I 
to be a craven in my old age and fear a fever? 
No, I know you would secretly cry shame on me 
if I turned away from my duty. Let us go and 
break our fast, then order the horses to be ready, 
and we will b^n our ascent to the heights where 
Uplands lies in the heart of the hills.' 

Just as they went under the old archway leading 
into a narrow paved passage which opened into 
Westgate Street, Dorothy stopped. 

' Let me look at the Cathedral once more,' she 
said. 'To compare one grand thing with another 
is ill done. And who shall say which is the 
nobler work of art— that majestic tower raising 
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Its head against the sky, or the dome of St Paul's 
Cathedral, with its grand curves, as it dominates 
the great city lying at its feet?' 

'Both perfect in their way,' Hugh said. 'What 
Sir Christopher would say to the pews which dis- 
figure the choir, I cannot think.' 

' He has been obliged to consent to many such 
disfigurements in his churches, and some are so 
rash as to say he loves to have them, whereas he 
hates the notion of penning up worshippers like 
sheep in a fold.' 

Hugh Perry knew by the intuition which love 
gives what was passing in Dorothy's mind as she 
rode through the gates of her old home and 
looked round her on the familiar vale of Glouces- 
ter, with the Malvern Hills in the far horizon. 
He knew that the past asserted itself, and it 
was no surprise to him when his wife turned to 
him, saying, — 

' I could almost think I shall see Ambrose 
running from that side path to greet me. I could 
almost fancy I hear Cicely's merry laugh. Both 
my children are children again, waiting for me 
— waiting for me with a glad welcome. One 
is waiting for me,' she said ; ' I shall hear his 
greeting soon^or, I would say,' 'for she saw the 
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cloud which came instantly over her husband's 
face, ' some day.' Then, with that wonderful smile 
illuminating her face, even though the light of 
her eyes was a little dim with tears, she said, 
' Dear heart 1 you know my life with you is sweet, 
and that I am content — more than content — ^with 
it When I leave you, remember that I have said 
my life with you has been one of unbroken con- 
fidence and love.' 

'Why do you speak of leaving me?' he said, 
almost sharply. 'It is more likely that I leave 
you.' 

' It is well for us both,' she said, ' to look the 
inevitable in the face and meet it as those who 
have hope of reunion should meet it But here 
we are at the door. How deserted is the place 1 
There is not even the bark of a watch-dog to 
break the silence.' 

The servant had ridden forward and had gone 
to the back part of the house. 

In answer to the clang-clang of the bell hanging 
at the door, it was opened, and the man said, — 

'There's no one about, sir — will you be pleased 
to walk in while I try to summon a serving-maid? 
But they are all in a panic, and have followed my 
lady, for fear of catching the fever.' 

' I know my way,' Dorothy said. ' In which 
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chamber shall I find Sir Godfrey and his 
son?' 

'The young master is in the closet next 
Sir Godfrey's — the one they call the lady's 
chamber.' 

* I know — I know,' Dorothy said, as she climbed 
the wide staircase leading to the upper floor of the 
house. 

The pitiful sound of a child's cry fell on her ear. 
She opened the door, and there on a bed a boy 
was tossing from side to side in all the restless- 
ness of fever. Dorothy threw off her cloak, and, 
going up to the child, laid her cool hand on his 
forehead. His large, dark eyes were expressionless, 
and his lips and cheeks scarlet with fever. 

'Drink, drink,' he moaned. 

She held a cup of water to his mouth, and he 
swallowed it eagerly. 

' Sure there is someone to tend the boy,' she 
said to her husband, who had followed her into 
the room. *Is he left to die alone? How cruel! 
how cruel!' . 

A woman now came from the large room which 
opened into that where the sick boy lay. She was 
a nurse of the old - fashioned type of ignorant 
women who, even with the best intentions, were 
incapable of any skilful attention of the sick 
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for the nursing of two hundred years ago was of 
the roughest description. 

Dorothy recognised this woman as one she had 
known in the village, and she said, — 

'How does it fare with Sir Godfrey? and why 
is this child left alone, uncared for? Where is his 
mother? Where is the surgeon?* 

' As to my lady, madam, she went off in a terrible 
fright a week ago. She was scared at the very 
sound of the word fever, and a bevy of the ser- 
vants left the house. Not that any of 'em are 
wanted. There never was such a lot of cravens, 
and saving your presence, my lady was the worst 
of 'em.* 

'Let me go to Sir Godfrey,' Dorothy said. 

* He won't know you, my lady — ^he is past hope.' 

'Send a messenger for the surgeon,' Hugh Perry 
said. 'It is gross neglect to leave the sick in this 
plight' 

'It is no fault of mine, sir. I left one of my 
own sisters down with the fever because Thomp- 
son, the man who rode off with Sir Godfrey's 
letter, prayed me to do so.' 

'Get the surgeon. Get help from Stroud or 
Gloucester. We must have help.' 

Sir Godfrey lay in a lamentable condition, but 
he did recognise his stepmother. 
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It seemed to comfort him to hold her hand, and 
he murmured again and again, — 

' Forgive me ! forgive me ! Take care of my boy.' 

Perhaps there never was a time when Hugh 
Perry felt more admiration and love for his wife 
than now, when she set herself to arrange every- 
thing that was possible for the alleviation of the 
sufferings of her stepson and his boy. 

She seemed to have no thought of herself, and 
went about like an angel of mercy in the deserted 
house, preparing broth and cooling drinks for the 
sick, and always with a cheerful face, and setting 
aside all thought of her own fatigue, about which 
her husband was daily more anxious. 

Sir Godfrey sank rapidly from weakness, but the 
boy gained a little every day, and before a week had 
passed was out of danger. 

It was pitiful to Dorothy to hear the boy speak 
of his mother. He did not seem to have even the 
ordinary natural affection for her, and when Dorothy 
asked him if he would like to see her he said, — 

* No ; and if you sent for her she would not come — 
she was in mortal fear of the fever — but I would fain 
see my poor father — he was good to me. He has 
spoken of you many a time, and said when he died 
you would be good to me. Will you?' the boy 
asked. 
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*I will do my best/ was the reply, 'but if you 
would see your father it must be soon. I will 
carry you to him,' 

She lifted the light weight in her arms and bore 
the boy into the next room. 

Sir Godfrey was lying in a state of terrible 
weakness from which there was no hope of his 
rallying. Dorothy laid the child on the bed by 
his father's side, who stroked his head feebly with 
his long, thin hand, and said, — 

'Hearken, my boy. You are to obey Mistress 
Dorothy in all things. She will be to you what 
she was to me, and may you repay her better. I 
was an ungrateful wretch to her, but — ' 

' Hush, Godfrey,' Dorothy said, * hush ! Have we 
not agreed all is forgotten and forgiven?' 

'All?' he questioned. 'All?' 

'Yes; alll' 

The hot tears chased each other down the sick 
man's face and the boy began to cry helplessly. 

'Promise, promise, Ranulf, that you will obey in 
all things this lady, who came at the risk of her 
own life to tend and comfort us. Promise, Ranulf.' 

The boy began to sob convulsively, and Dorothy 
again raised him in her arms to carry him back to 
his own bed, but before he went he said, — 

' I promise, father. Kiss me — ^let me kiss you.' 
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And so father and son parted, never again to meet 
in this world. 

Sir Godfrey's funeral was, by advice of the doctors, 
hastened, for the fever of which he had died was of a 
malignant type. He was laid with his fathers in the 
vault of the village church, with but few mourners, 
for there were frequent deaths amongst the village 
people, and the neighbours in his own rank of life 
kept aloof. 

Nothing was heard of his wife. She had fled to 
a village at some distance, terrified at the thought 
of death, but not escaping what she feared and 
dreaded. For tidings that the fever had yet 
another victim in the widow of Sir Godfrey 
Seymour reached Uplands just two weeks after his 
funeral. She was buried in the place where she 
died, and where she had gone in cowardly haste, 
leaving her husband and son to their fate — ^a pitiful 
close to a life of sin and undisciplined passions. 
Lady Seymour was unwept for and unmourned. 

There was a great deal of business to be transacted 
at Uplands, and it was decided that for the present 
the house should be shut up and the estate left to 
the care of a bailiff, who had served Sir Godfrey 
faithfully, and had entered into his scheme for 
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the improvement of his farms and the repair 
of ruined tenements with hearty goodwill 

The boy, now Sir Ranulf Seymour, was only nine 
years, and could not take up any responsibility at 
Uplands for some years. 

Sir Godfrey's will, made soon after the death of 
Ambrose, left everything in trust for his son in the 
hands of his business agent, a lawyer in Gloucester, 
and, to the surprise of those most nearly concerned, 
to Dame Dorothy, whom he styled in the will, * that 
much-honoured widow of my father, Sir Godfrey 
Seymour.' His wife had been fully provided for, 
but now by her death this was cancelled, and the 
heir came into a very goodly fortune. 

In all the business arrangements Dorothy had her 
husband's help and wise advice, but there were a 
good many legal complications which could not be 
hurried over, all legal questions, then as now, being 
slow to solve, so that Dorothy and her husband 
remained for some months at Uplands. During this 
time she was constant in her visits to the sick and 
the poor in the village, and to the old Rector, 
who still kept up the service in the church, and 
was again glad to have Dorothy amongst the two 
or three gathered together in God's name in His 
ancient house of prayer. 

Poor little Sir Ranulf had a long season of 
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convalescence, and was irritable and impatient of 
control. But Dorothy held over him a firm hand, 
and he soon began to give her the most unbounded 
loyalty and aflfection. He seldom spoke of his 
mother, and Dorothy grieved to think the less said 
to the boy of her the better. He liked the idea of 
going to Hampton with Dorothy, whom he called 
* Grannie,' but to Hugh Perry he gave no name, and 
looked somewhat suspiciously upon him. 

Dorothy's experience of boy life in her own 
Ambrose had not prepared her to deal with a 
character like Ranulfs. There was a want of 
straightforwardness about him, which was diflferent 
from the crystal purity and truthfulness of Ambrose, 
and which made him difficult to deal with, but her 
treatment, though gentle, was firm, and the boy very 
soon learned that his little, cunning, shuffling ways, 
inherited from his mother, did not answer with her, 
and he began to understand that to be honest in 
word and deed should be the character of the 
English gentleman. 

It was soon after Christmas of this year that 
Hugh Perry felt that the time was come now for 
returning to Hampton. A feebly-written little note 
from Sir Christopher Wren, enclosed in one from his 
son, asking whether Dorothy was not coming with 
the flowers of spring, decided him to make the move 
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as soon as lengthening days and softer air made the 
journey advisable for his wife. 

' My father craves to see you/ Master Christopher 
Wren wrote. ' He is now near ninety-one, and 
his life necessarily hangs on a slender thread. We 
all are with him as much as our manifold concerns 
allow, but it was the daily converse with congenial 
friends which he so greatly misses, and I shall be 
grateful when I welcome you once more to your 
deserted house on the banks of the Thames. The 
time is coming round when my venerable father 
insists on paying his yearly visit to St Paul's. 
To sit under the dome of his beloved cathedral 
for awhile, is, he says, a pleasure he cannot forego, 
but that there is a great risk for him in this plan 
is evident Maybe Mistress Perry may use her 
influence to persuade my father, at any rate, to defer 
this expedition till warmer weather.' 

'Let us go at once, dear heart,' Dorothy said. 
' I feel strongly impelled to lose no time. I can ride 
in the stage with the boy, and there is, besides, the 
hope of Cicely coming to London with her children. 
It seems that my duty is to go.' 

' It is a long and toilsome journey by the stage,' 
Hugh said. ' In April we could ride on our horses, 
as we came a year ago, and please ourselves with 
the opening glory of the spring.' 
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But Dorothy urged, — 

'What if I am too late to see my old friend 
again? Ah! dear husband, consent to my de- 
parture, for you know without your consent I 
cannot take the journey/ 

She pleaded so earnestly that she left Uplands, 
with a nurse and the boy, on the first day of 
February, and took the stage at Gloucester for 
London, Hugh promising to follow as soon as 
some documents were signed. 

Little Sir Ranulf was in great delight at the 
thought of seeing London and the King, and hoped 
he would have his crown on his head, and wear the 
grand crimson and ermine robe, like the big picture 
of Charles the First in the hall at Uplands. 

It was a tedious journey, and what with the 
restlessness of the boy, and the jolting of the stage, 
Dorothy was glad to rest in London for a day or 
two before going to Hampton. To the house 
in St Paul's Churchyard, where so long ago 
Dorothy had arrived with her children, she now 
went, secure of her welcome, and feeling that 
after so many years Oliver would have ceased 
to have any uneasiness in her presence. 

She led Sir Ranulf by the hand into the little 
shop, and there was Oliver at his old place at the 
desk, and the apprentice at the counter burnishing 
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silver flagons, as if they had never moved for 
all those fourteen years. Oliver came down from 
his desk, and at first, in the dim light of the after- 
noon, did not see who had come into the shop. 

'Oliver,' Dorothy said. At the sound of her 
voice, the music of which was ever in his heart, 
he started. 'Will you give a wayfarer a lodging 
to-night, with her little grandson ? We have had a 
long journey from Gloucester, and we are too 
weary to proceed to Hampton this evening.' 

Oliver rallied from his first surprise, and without 
a word summoned Keziah. So precisely did 
everything look as it bad done in past years, 
that Dorothy scarcely knew whether she was 
dreaming or awake. 

Keziah came hunying at her master's call, and 
said, — 'Thou art welcome, Dorothy Seymour — I 
did hear thou hadst wedded a second time. Is 
this thy son?' 

'No, this is Sir Ranulf Seymour, my step- 
grandson — I am now Dorothy Perry. The boy is 
weary with his journey, and his nurse will be 
thankful to put him to bed.' 

' Yes, surely ! thou knowest the way upstairs. 
Karen is married out of the society, a great 
grief to me — and her place is but poorly filled — 
but come upstairs.' 
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Ranulf was very fretful and cross, and when 
Keziah tried to loosen his fur-lined cloak, he 
shrank back saying, — 

' Who is this old woman with that straight, ugly 
cap ? I don't like her.' 

'Fie, for shame, Ranulf! ' Dorothy said, and she 
recalled with a pang at her heart that her Ambrose 
would never have made a like rude remark. 

It is the strain of a low nature which he has 
inherited, she thought. 'Ah! he will need much 
training.' 

' Beg this kind Mistress Keziah's pardon at once,' 
she said sharply, 'and remember to behave as a 
gentleman should.' 

' Do not vex thyself,' Keziah said. ' I make due 
allowance for the child, and I will set to prepare 
his supper and bed.' 

The servant Dorothy had brought from Uplands 
was inclined to be a little contemptuous, and 
said, — 

* I didn't know we were to live with Quaker 
folk — it doesn't seem the place for you, madam, 
and Sir Ranulf.' 

' It is the place I choose above all others for a 
night's lodging. Master Oliver Kemball is my 
very good kinsman and friend,' and there was 
something in her mistress's manner which seemed 
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to forbid any further disparaging remarks on the 
Quaker housekeeper or her master. 

Oliver came up for a short time, saying he was 
obliged to attend a meeting of his brethren that 
evening, but he begged Dorothy to use his house 
and all in it as was most agreeable to her. He 
looked many years older than when she had last 
seen him at Hampton, when Sir Christopher had 
said significantly, 'the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,' but the old, stern lines were smoothed 
from his face, his close-cropped hair was grey, and 
his shaven face had now a strangely peaceful 
expression as of a man who, if weary with conflict, 
had come out of that conflict victorious. He was 
subdued and gentle in his manner to Dorothy, 
asked after the health of Hugh Perry, and, with a 
few more commonplaces and hopes that she would 
rest well, left her. 

. Dorothy was greatly touched by this change in 
Oliver, and her fsyt:& filled with tears as he said 
again at the door, — 

' Farewell, and I would fain hope thou wilt rest well' 

' Alas i ' she thought, ' how is it that I have been 
suflered to cause such pain to a good man ? What 
is there in me that I should win such love as he 
oflered me and I rejected?' 

What was there in her? 
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Like all women who possess that indescribable 
charm which appeals to men's hearts far more than 
mere personal beauty, she was almost unconscious 
that she possessed it. The entire absence of self- 
consciousness and vanity had always been attractive 
to Sir Christopher Wren, and even now, at an age 
when most women of that time were striving to 
hide the inroads of time with powder, patches and 
paint, Dorothy was still fair with that autumnal 
beauty of which the good preacher Doctor Donne 
had sung. 

Few of her contemporaries could rival Dorothy 
Perry, as she stood looking out on the square 
before St Paul's, with the soft light of the lamp, 
hanging in the recess of the window, shining on 
her head with its wealth of silver hair, bound by a 
black velvet snood, with its edge of costly lace. 
The lines of her figure were still graceful; one 
slender hand, as she leaned on the ledge of 
the window, supported her cheek — which, if it 
had lost its bloom, was still unwrinkled. Her eyes 
had lost something of the brightness of an earlier 
time, but they were soft, and, it may be 
melancholy in their expression, which told of 
the seriousness rather than the gladness of life. 

Such was Dorothy Perry in her sixth decade, 
and no one could wonder that in her husband's 
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eyes she was still the 'beautiful lady' of his 
young dreams, and whose voice had lost none of 
its musical sweetness, even if there was now and 
again a minor cadence which heightened its charm. 

The next morning, before going to Hampton, 
Dorothy took Sir Ranulf to show him the busy 
Strand and Temple Bar and Whitehall Palace. He 
Was clamorous to see the King, but Dorothy told 
him he must wait till he was older, and then some 
day he should be presented at Court 

The child, who had never seen the life of a city 
before, was full of eager interest, and when Dorothy 
bid him look up at the great dome of St Paul's, 
he was really impressed with its size. 

'Could he go to the top of that great, round 
roof?' he said. 

No; that, too, must be deferred till he was 
older, but he should go inside and look up at it 

She led him to the west entrance, and the boy, 
awestruck with the vastness of the great church, 
held her hand in a tight grip. They went on 
till they were under the dome, when Dorothy, 
bidding Ranulf look up, suddenly left his hand, 
and went swiftly to a chair where, to her de- 
lighted surprise. Sir Christopher Wren sat He 
seemed unconscious of her presence. His servants 
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stood a little apart, and his son was at his 
side. 

Dorothy paused when within a short distance 
of the place where the old man sat, with eyes 
uplifted and hands clasped as if in prayer. 

* Who is it ? who is it, grannie ? ' the boy said. 
He had trotted after her and now plucked at 

her gown for an answer. 

'Hush, Ranulf! and remember all your life that 
you saw the great man who built this church 
under its dome.' 

The sound of her voice, low as it was, caught 
Sir Christopher's ear, for he had still both sight 
and hearing scarcely impaired. He turned and 
exclaimed, ' Mistress Dorothy ! ' extending his hand, 
which she took in hers and kissed. 

' It is time to go, father,' Christopher Wren said. 
• The air strikes chill.' 

The old man rose feebly from his seat, gave a 
last upward glance at the dome above him, and 
then, leaning on his son's arm, said in an audible 
voice, — 

* I can say now my nunc dimittis* 

And so, with a loving, longing look on lofty, 
spacious nave and aisles, the great Master Builder 
passed for the last time out of the Cathedral his 
genius had created. 
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A few days passed, and Dorothy had resumed 
her accustomed life at Hampton. Everj^ing in 
the house had been kept in order by Coombes 
and her husband, and Dorothy was glad to be 
there again, and within reach, if it were necessary, 
of Sir Christopher Wren, who was in London, at 
his rooms in St James's Street. Her visits to 
him seemed to give him even more pleasure than 
ever. He listened with his accustomed interest to all 
that she told him of what had happened at Uplands, 
and of the difficulties which had stood in the way 
as to the final settlement of the affairs there. Sir 
Christopher looked a little doubtful when he heard 
she had her stepson's child committed to her 
care. 

The light brightened at eventide, and never had 
Sir Christopher been more delightful to those who 
saw him in these last days. He asked now and 
then when Hugh was returning, and said signifi- 
cantly to Dorothy, — 

' Bid him not delay. I would fain see him again.' 

'Do not delay, dear husband,' Dorothy wrote, 
'for Sir Christopher bids me tell you he would 
fain see you once more. He has a cold, and his 
cough tries him ; but he is patient and serene as ever. 
Dr Arbuthnot was brought yesterday by Master 
Wren to see him, and said he must have frequent 
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nourishment) and his faithful servant takes care to 
tempt his appetite with all the delicate broths 
and soups he can think of. 

'I am spending a day in London to be near 
our old friend; and I am now going to Sir 
Christopher's house to give him news of my 
Cicely, who is coming from Scotland to bring 
her two children for me to care for. So our home 
will be brightened by the sound of young voices 
and the happy tread of little feet I shall love to 
have my grandchildren with me, and to see my 
Cicely live again in the little maiden she named 
for me Dorothy.' 

Dorothy folded and sealed this letter, and then 
went to pay her visit to Sir Christopher. The 
servant met her and said he was about to take 
his master a cup of wine. He had slept longer 
than usual, and he always bid them awaken him 
if his after-dinner doze was too prolonged. 

Dorothy waited in the ante-room while the servant 
opened the door of the parlour. 

'Madam I madam I' he called to Dorothy, 'he is 
gone; my master is gone.' 

Dorothy hastened into the room, and there, in his 
chair, with a look of perfect peace on his calm face. 
Sir Christopher Wren, supported by the back of the 
large, oaken chair, with its crimson cushions, lay 
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in his lasti long sleep. Dorothy knelt by him and 
said, — 

'Yes, verily, the Lord has heard His servant's 
prayer, and he has departed in peace, according to 
His word.' 

The servants, who loved him, came into the 
silent chamber, where Dorothy still knelt Tears 
rained down Dorothy's face as she held the cold 
hand in hers and covered it with kisses. Then 
she rose, and, turning to the servants who had so 
faithfully served and loved their master, she 
said, — 

'Our tears may well flow for our loss, but sure 
we must give thanks for his gain, whose long 
and beautiful life of service has closed in perfect 
peace.' 

The June sunshine lay upon the great Cathedral 
of St Paul's, and made the darkness of the crypt 
even more sombre than its wont by way of con- 
trast, when Master Christopher Wren led the way 
to the place where his father rested by the side 
of his dearly-loved daughter Jane. Hugh Perry 
and Dorothy, Cicely Hamilton and her eldest boy 
stood by as the son read the words of the inscrip- 
tion which he had caused to be carved in black 
letters on the plain marble slab which marked the 
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place where his father lay. He read it first in the 
Latin in which it was written, and then in 
English, that those who stood by might hear and 
understand : — 

BENEATH IS LAID THE BUILDER OF THIS 

CHURCH AND CITY, 

CHRISTOPHER WREN, 

WHO LIVED MORE THAN NINETY YEARS, 

NOT FOR HIMSELF, BUT FOR THE 

GOOD OF THE STATE. 

Reader, if thou ask for a monament, look around thee.* 

'There will sure be some memorial of your 
honoured father in the Cathedral itself,' Hugh 
Perry said. 

Christopher Wren shook his head. 

* There are some jealous spirits who would fain 
try to leave him and the record of his life in the 
obscurity of this darksome crypt; but what does 
it avail? The summer sun is shining on the 
steeples and towers and noble buildings of the City 
which he raised from its ruins; the domes of 
Greenwich Hospital, which he designed as a free 
gift to his countrymen, are reflected in the gleam- 

* For many years there was absolutely nothing in the Cathedral 
itself to preserve the great architect's memory. Now, over the door 
of the north transept, the above inscription may be read in letters of 
gold. 
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ing waters of the Thames, on whose stream so 
many ships pass to the busy port; and while 
this Cathedral stands, his work can never be 
forgotten.' 
'No/ Dorothy said, 'nor his noble life.' 



THE END 
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the dawn d" science, and then treats of the spectroscope and of the nature of 
the stellar universe. We know no examples of the art of teaching so sound 
and stimulating.'— ^a/afni!0y Review, 

THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. Geology for Be- 
ginners. By A. GiBBRNB. With Illustrations. Seventh Thou- 
sand. Cloth, 5s. 

* The exposition is clear, the style simple and attractive.'— 5/«c/a/tfr. 

THE OCEAN OF AIR. Meteorology for Beginners. 
By A. GiBERNB. With Illustrations. Fifth Thousand. Cloth, 

* Miss Gibeme can be accurate without being formidable, and unites a keen 
sense of the difficulties of beginners to a foil comprehension of the matter in 
\aaA* ^Saturday Review, 

AMONG THE STARS; or. Wonderful Things in the 
Sky. By Agnes Gibbrnb. With Coloured Illustrations. Sixth 
Thousand. 5«. 

* It is an attempt to teach astronomy to small children ... it is very well 
daat,''-Saiurday Review. 

THE STORY OF THE HILLS : A Popular Account 
of Mountains and How they were Made. By the Rev, H, N. 
Hutchinson, F.G.S. With many Illustrations. Cloth, S^» 

* A charmingly-written and beautifully-illustzated account of the making of 
the mountains. —K(W*iAinr Pest. 
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EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME 

A Series of Volumes on the most Important Events of the last 
Half-Century^ each containing 300 pages or more^ in large 
Crown Svo, with Plans^ Portraits^ or other lUustraiums. 
Price 5J.» cloth 

THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco. With Portraits on Copper. 

THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By General Sir Edward 
Hamley, K.C.B. With Five Maps and Plans, and Four 
Portraits on Copper. Seventh Edition. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857. By Colonel Mallb- 
SON, C.S.I. With Three Plans, and Four Portraits on 
Copper. Sixth Edition. 

THE AFGHAN WARS OF 1839-1842 and 1878-1880. 
By Archibald Forbes. With Five Maps Plans, and Four 
Portraits on Copper. Third Edition. 

THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. With Five Maps and Plans, 
and Four Portraits on Copper. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING DURING THE 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. By Professor VERNON Har- 
COURT. With many Illustrations. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES DURING THE 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. By Captain Eardlby Wilmot, 
R.K. With Illustrations and Plans 

Uniform with the above 

THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By Alexander 
INNES Shand. With Four Portraits on Copper and Six 
Plans. Cloth, 5s. 

AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Edgar Sanderson. With Four Portraits on Copper. 
Cloth, 5s. 
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